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Attend Summer School 
At A Wisconsin State College 
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Since 1827, when the nation’s first railroad began to haul coal 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, coal and the railroads have been 
mutually dependent. Last year the railroads used over 60 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—making them coal’s third largest 
customer. And the railroad’s best customer is coal. 70% of all 
coal moves by rail from mine to market—earning for the railroads 
more than a billion dollars annually in coal freight revenue. 
Dependable transportation is vital to the coal industry. Each 
day tremendous amounts of coal are mined and must be moved 
at once or production would be choked. The railroads, in doing 


























This high-capacity coal pump is the heart of the loco- this job, help make coal dependable in supply, abundant and 

motive of the future shown below. It feeds powder- economical—help make coal America’s number-one fuel for 

fine bituminous coal into the combustion chamber. heat, light, and power, now and for the future! 
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Jet plane of the rails—powered by coal! Here’s an artist’s 

















sketch of a gas turbine locomotive fueled by coal. The I “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 
driving force comes from air, super-heated by the combus- ! — wee, os “ “ et a of 
tion of powdered coal. A locomotive powering unit has 1 ee ae eee ee 
; : i | scheolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 
already been tested. When put into operation, experts esti- ' For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 
mate savings will range from $12 to $15 an hour compared this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 
with the fuel costs of oil-fueled Diesels. | Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- 
j ington 5, D.C. 
{ PLEASE PRINT) 
d sane 
BITUMINOUS a COAL ce 
Street 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE , City Zone___State 
A DepaRTMENT OF NATIONAL Coa ASSOCIATION 5 Posies 
Washington, D. C. Wi naa: in: eae cna ma cme cee ees cm wl ew ea aur eek nb a da ed 
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Farmer? 


Lawyer? 


Merchant? 


In 1852...7 out of 10 babies grew up to be farmers. 
In 1952... it is less than 2 out of 10. Mechanized 
farming has led the way to this change! 





Here’s your strong and husky young American, 1952 
style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his future. 
But, when the time for picking a job comes along, he 
can thank mechanized farming for his greatly broad- 
ened freedom of choice. 

Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a greater 
choice in the kind of work we do. Once, nearly all 
Americans were farmers. Today, less than two out of 
ten of us are needed to provide our nation’s food. 

That’s where International Harvester comes in. For 
120 years our business has been the development of 
mechanized farm equipment. Three-fourths of all 
products we manufacture today are used in rural 
areas. They help farmers produce more, in less time, 
with less effort. And they make farm life itself more 
satisfying and rewarding than ever before. 

Mechanized farming—using products such as Har- 








vester builds—has led the way in making us the best- 
fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last year, 29 
per cent more food and fiber were produced than in 
1941. That’s quite a record . . . especially since there 
were 4 million fewer people on farms in 1951 than 
ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms — more 
of us can choose other vocations essential to our na- 
tional well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 
also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs . . . what- 
ever they wish. The choice is theirs. 

That's a big and vital contribution of mechanized 
farming. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use... 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 


Chicago 1, 
Illinois 


April 1952 
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FEU A UMMA LUAU 


TEACHERS! 


Your background specially 
qualifies you to earn a 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


this summer! 
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In 1951, 3500 teachers found that by repre- satisfying that many teachers continue with us 
senting The World Book Encyclopedia right in throughout the year on a part-time basis. 
their home areas they could earn substantial ; : 
; y You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
incomes all summer long. Yet, 3,000 of these 
: ; our proved methods. Regardless of results, a 
teachers had never had any selling experience ey ; 
substantial income is guaranteed! We give you 
before! ee ' ; 
_ free training and help you in every way possible. 
It’s pleasant, dignified, profitable! Many Some of our highest-paid representatives have 
i teachers earn $100 a week or more. And this been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 
: stimulating summer assignment has proved so P d . 
Don’t miss out on this golden opportunity to 
a Read what these teachers say about their wind up the summer with $1,000 or more extra 
success with this stimulating project! income! Mail the coupon below now! 
t- 
9 FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
n | was fired! After eleven years in one community (A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
as a superintendent of schools the people decided 
re that a change would be good for them. It certainly 35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1. Illinois 
proved good for me. | now pay almost as much in- ’ ? 
in come tax as that community paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may determine this for himself 
by working with you during vacations. 

E. L. Hurlock To make every week of the summer 
re Tulsa, Oklahoma SEND count—for you and for us—we are 
a- planning this summer’s training 

COUPON classes now. Applications will be con- 
sidered in the order received, till our 
: TODAY! teacher quota is filled. 
an Placing a set of THE WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited advantages for the children fo 9 2 a 
at- and the parents in that home. This experience was ~T 
so satisfactory that | have since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a full-time basis. 
K ss ? Mr. George M. Hayes 
atherine Jennings : 
ed St. Louis, Mo. World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 











My salaried school job couldn’t begin to equal my 
income with WORLD BOOK. During my first year 
with WORLD BOOK, | almost doubled my former 
school salary. It was well worth the comparatively 
small amount of time spent to learn about this 
work—and then have my own business. Actually 
it became the turning point in my life. 


William R. Dakin 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, showing 
how | can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 





Address 
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| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the Following 


Institutes, Conferences 


and Clinics 


For Educators 


1952 Summer Session 
(June 27 - August 22) 


*Three-Week Session for Extension Workers in Agriculture and Home Economics, June 9-29 
*Latin Workshop, June 27—July 18 
*Writers’ Institute, June 27—August 22 
*Proseminar on Family Financial Security, June 27—August 22 
*Four-Week Session for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, June 30-July 26 
Social Studies Institute on Citizenship Education, June 30—July 3 
Institute on Rural Education for County Superintendents, July 7-9 
Institute in Areas of Motor Development, Dance, and Relaxation, July 7-9 
Mid-West Junior High School Conference, July 7-9 
*Music Clinic—All State High School Band, July 7-26 
Wisconsin Geography Field Excursion, July 7-21 
Conference on Music Theory and History in High School and College, July 8-10 
Coordinated Institutes on Guidance, Personnel Services, and Health Education, July 9-11 
Foreign Language Conference, July 12 
*Fred Waring Choral Workshop, July 14-18 
Conference on Communication, July 14-17 
*Seminar in School Administration, July 21-August 14 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals, July 21-24 
Band Directors’ Conference, July 21-25 
Conference on Teaching Mathematics, Grades 1-12, July 21-25 
Conference for Speech Teachers and Coaches, July 22-24 
Science Education Conference, July 22-24 
Institute in Business Education, July 28-29 
*Music Clinic—All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus, July 28—August 17 
Workshop in Composing and Arranging, July 29-31 
Institute for School Librarians, July 30—August 1 
Audio-Visual Instruction Institute, August 4-8 
Choral and Orchestra Directors’ Conference, August 4-8 
Conference for Beginning Principals, August 4—7 
Institute in Reading, August 4-6 
Institute in Art Education, August 6-8 
Institute for Principals of 12-Grade Rural Schools, August 11-14 
Elementary Music Institute, August 12-14 
*National Children’s Theatre Conference, August 25-30 


* For these offerings, a fee is charged. The University of Wisconsin Summer Session invites you to be its 
guest at all others. 








For special bulletins, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Education Building 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1952 


PRESIDENT 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON _______-- Superior 
FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
Hatrieg Peeeeick =... <3 Janesville 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Mrs. MyrLeE ANDERSON __--Eau Claire 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHN G. McDOwEns —....... Madison 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
O, Ft. Pama 2S Madison 
TREASURER 
P. M.. VINCENT... Stevens Point 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
DISTRICT I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN____-~-__ Park Falls 
DISTRICT II 
KENNETH SAGER ~_-_-----_-- Appleton 
DISTRICT III 
A. W. ZELLMER_____ Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT IV 
Lioyvp R. Mosene_._._........ Racine 
DISTRICT V 
R. W. OstRanper .........— Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT ____-_-- Milwaukee 
PAST PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS___--_--_-~ Kenosha 
* 


Calendan of Events 


Apr. 21-23—Great Lake Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Madison 
Apr. 25-26—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

Apr. 25-26—Wisconsin State College 
Faculties, Madison 

Apr. 26—Wisconsin Classroom Teacher 
Conference, Menasha 

May 3—Wisconsin Council for Socia! 
Studies, Madison 

May 9-11—Wisconsin Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Green Lake 

May 9-10—Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals Spring Conference, Green 
Lake 

May 9-10—Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Madison 


May 9-10—Wisconsin Association of 
Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Madison 


May 16-18—Wisconsin Association foz 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 


June 30-July 3—NEA, Detroit 
July 7-9—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 


* 


THE COVER 


Manitowoc’s Welcome reveals 
the friendly reception given to 
the Macon, Ga., students upon 
arrival in Manitowoc. Read Four 
Weeks in the Limelight. Our 
cover photograph is thru the 
courtesy of the Manitowoc Her- 
ald Times. 
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Fuel For Thought ! 


A switch is pulled... the great steel 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts 
the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, 
America’s railroads have made another 
efficient fuel delivery. 

From America’s productive mines 
more than 7,000,000 carloads of coal 
moved in 1951—moved to towns, cities 
and terminals across the country, wher- 
ever coal was needed for heat and light 
and power. 

While these cars were moving up- 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other 
freight cars were busy carrying liquid 
fuels to every corner of America — last 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- 


leum products for thousands of home 
and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply 
is but one of the many vital jobs that 
only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad 
system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and 
use in your everyday life and work are 
moved by America’s railroads. For the 
railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
of goods — hauling more freight more 
miles between towns and cities than all 
other kinds of transportation put to- 
gether! And you can continue to count 
on the railroads for the great job of trans- 
portation that our great nation requires! 


You'll enjoy THE *% 
RAILROAD HOUR every U1, \ 
Monday evening on NBC, 


“ww 
_ 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 





You've Asked For It 


HAT are the repeated prob- 

lems faced by teachers and 
administrators in working with 
their communities for support 
and improvement of schools? 
What current public relations 
practices within the state might 
be just the answer to a problem 
puzzling you in your community? 
Your numerous queries and com- 
ments have led your association 
to make a planned attack in this 
area. 


Realizing the diverse nature 
of the problem, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of the WEA has 
started work on a study of the 
practices and problems in the 
area of school public relations in 
the state of Wisconsin. Presi- 
dents of local associations will 
soon receive a checklist which is 
the first step. It has been sug- 
gested that local presidents and 
executive boards work together 
in completing this brief survey. 


Long-range Plan 


Your school should receive 
considerably more benefit than a 
mere tabulation of results. The 
committee has a long-range plan 
thru which it hopes to furnish 
assistance shown to be most 
needed, and to share suggestions 
drawn from the resources made 
available by your response to the 
initial survey. 


It is our hope that the vast 
wealth of public relations prac- 
tices carried on in metropolis and 
hamlet will be pooled thru this 
study. It is probably true that no 
public relations problem exists in 
the state which could not be 
helped by the experience of some 
association elsewhere in Wiscon- 
sin. 


Keep an eye out for this lively 
questionnaire on the area which 
is most vital to all of us. We’ve a 
hunch that the more careful re- 
turn you prepare, the more you 
and your association will benefit 
from it. 

WEA PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

ROBERT MUNGER 

Waukesha Public Schools 


April 1952 
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Photo courtesy Manitowoc Herald Times 


A new experience for a Maconite. 


— in the national spot- 
light during the past few 
weeks, the communities of Mani- 
towoc, Wisconsin, and Macon, 
Georgia, have attracted wide- 
spread interest thru the activities 
of their students, schools, and 
civic groups. When the Manito- 
woc superintendent, Angus B. 
Rothwell, and the Macon super- 
intendent, Dr. Mark Smith agreed 
upon an intersectional student 
exchange program, (the result of 
a discussion at the Atlantic City 
Superintendents’ Convention ) 
they did not anticipate the atten- 
tion that the project would cre- 
ate. However, the idea of a home- 
and-home, school-and-school ex- 
change of students from the deep 
south and the far north turned 
out to be a news “natural.” Radio, 
television, and press took up the 
item and soon the educational 
spotlight was focused on these 
two cities. The public wanted to 
know all about each step in the 
development of the idea. Commu- 
nity interest ran high. The pub- 
licity has been reassuring and 
stimulating, indicating as it does 
a general acceptance of the idea. 
Participating students have been 
interviewed, photographed, and 
recorded. For them the publicity 
has been an unnatural strain but 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Boyd, author of 
this article, and Kathryn Kohler, 
American History teacher of Manito- 
Woc, were co-chaperons on this history- 
making student-exchange between 
Manitowoc and Macon, Georgia. 
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Thirty students from Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 


and thirty from Lanier High School, Macon, Georgia, 


will long remember and profit from their exchange 


experiences this winter. They spent 


Four Weeks in the Limelight 


Rufin W. Boyd 
Assistant Principal, Lincoln High School 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


they have enjoyed it. In short, if 
this project represents the begin- 
ning of a new trend, it is passing 
thru the “ballyhoo” phase. 

These paragraphs are written 
in Macon, Georgia, where the 
student-exchange project is en- 
tering its final week. It is too 
soon and we are too close to the 
scene to attempt a critical analy- 
sis of the project. Mr. Rothwell 
and Dr. Smith are attending to 
that. But it can be said here that 
the favorable response by par- 
ents, teachers, students, and pub- 
lic is overwhelming. 


Preparations for Exchange 


After 30 upper class students 
from each city had been selected 
on the basis of scholarship, activ- 
ities, ability to make up missed 
assignments, and ability to enter- 
tain a guest in the home for two 
weeks, there began a series of 
extra classes to inform the pupils 
of the characteristics of the sec- 
tion which they were to visit. 
Special after-school sessions were 
held on the region’s geography, 
industries, history, literature, 
and music. The students were 
“briefed’ on the customs and hab- 
its of the newcomers, and were 
told how to avoid controversial 
discussions. Letters from neigh- 
boring states poured in offering 
helpful suggestions. A Macon 
hostess said, “My brother-in-law 
from Milwaukee wrote to me tell- 
ing me how to act when the 
Northerners arrived!” 


Activities Planned 


Five thousand Manitowoc stu- 
dents and citizens welcomed the 
students from Macon when they 
arrived at the railroad station on 
February 16. An impromptu pro- 
cession formed and the visitors 
were escorted thru the streets of 
the city and to the homes of their 
hosts. After a day to get ac- 
quainted they were given their 
class schedules and a copy of the 
program which had been planned 
for them. The Macon pupils, and 
incidentally many of the Manito- 
woc pupils, learned much about 
northern industry. Carefully 
planned field trips included visits 
to the Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Co., the Rahr Malting Co., 
the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., 
and a trip on a cross-lake car- 
ferry. Entertainment and recrea- 
tion were provided. The south- 
erners even experienced a “nor- 
east” blizzard. Manitowoc showed 
its willingness to “Love Thy 
Neighbor.” 

Then, on March 18, the “Man- 
itowocans” were greeted by a 
throng of ten thousand cheering 
Maconites, who staged a huge 
parade as they escorted the ex- 
change students to the city audi- 
torium for the “official” welcom- 
ing. The mayor proffered the 
keys to the city, and the round of 
classes, entertainment, and rec- 
reation began. Courses of study 
proved to be similar, but visits to 
cottonseed mills, textile plants, 
colleges, the Robins Air Base, and 


° 
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historical sites proved to be of 
absorbing interest. Macon, amid 
blooming peach trees, azalea, and 
wisteria, provided a sharp con- 
trast to the howling blizzards of 
the north. Southern hospitality 
was extended on every hand. 
Macon, too, showed its willing- 
ness to “Love Thy Neighbor.” 

The students were active in 
providing the homefolks with up- 
to-the-minute news accounts 
which were printed by several 
dailies. Some of them made tape- 
recordings of each event, and 
these were broadcast over the 
radio stations of both commu- 
nities. Others provided short- 
wave radio contacts with the 
homes with the assistance of 
teachers and co-operative citi- 
zens. 


Comparisons of Schools 


Macon students, accustomed to 
attend separate high schools for 
boys and girls, enjoyed attending 
the co-educational Lincoln High 
School in Manitowoc! ‘Co-educa- 
tion? We’re for it!” said a Macon 
boy. The system of fraternities 
and sororities in the southern 
school was roundly debated. A 
black and white population was 
compared with one all-white. 
References to the conspicuous 
pictures of Robert E. Lee and 





“Stonewall” Jackson were “dis- 
creetly” avoided by Manitowoc 
students accustomed to seeing the 


‘portrait of Abraham Lincoln. 


The “Yanks” delighted in hear- 
ing the Georgia drawl and soon 
could tell when a _ southerner 
would add an extra “y’all” for 
special effect. Lanier has a crack 
junior ROTC unit, and there was 
considerable speculation whether 
it might be a substitute for UMT. 
This opportunity to make com- 
parisons was of incalculable bene- 
fit, since these comparisons ex- 
cited a motivating curiosity as to 
the “whys and wherefores.”’ 


Parent and Student Reaction 


Manitowoc parents who had 
entertained students from Macon 
in their homes were asked to 
hand in comments. Here are 
some: ‘It was a lesson in polite- 
ness to have a southern guest.” 
“We really learned to go at a 
slower pace.” “This exchange 
program is wonderful for break- 
ing down existing prejudices!” 
“We’re going to have a parent 
exchange!” “We discovered that 
our basic ideals are the same, 
even though our customs vary.” 

Students expressed themselves 
quite enthusiastically in favor of 
the exchange idea. One said “‘This 
plan is worthwhile if only for the 


Key leaders in the exchange program as they extended greetings upon arrival 


at Manitowoc. Left to right: Supt. A. B. Rothwell, Manitowoc, Mrs. Isabel Kinnett 
and Miss Orr, Macon teachers, Mrs. Rex John, Manitowoc, and Rufin W. Boyd. 
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Photo courtesy Manitowoc Herald Times 


strong ties established.’ Another, 
“There are high standards in 
both cities.” And of course, com- 
ments like these: ‘We like co- 
education!” “Teachers? They’re 
all alike!” “The only difference 
between the North and the South 
is the weather!” 


Mrs. Isabel Kinnett, Macon 
chaperone, had this to say of her 
experience: “This is worth more 
than any summer school I’ve ever 
attended.” 


Dr. Wm. F. Quillian, president 
of Wesleyan College, Macon, 
“The student exchange idea has 
great merit. The Macon people 
came back from Manitowoc with 
a wider vision and a broader con- 
ception. It is splendid—if not 
overdone, and if kept within 
bounds.” 


And finally, Dr. Smith told me 
today that the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, M. D. 
Collins, has placed his official seal 
of approval upon the plan. 


Suggestions 


Since the two cities involved 
entered into the spirit of the proj- 
ect so beautifully, it was difficult 
to restrict the huge number of 
generous invitations extended. A 
too crowded schedule resulted. 
Every participant in the project 
agrees that the pace was too fast, 
the schedule too exhausting. The 
students themselves have asked 
for more time in classrooms and 
a better opportunity to actually 
live with the host family. Many 
of them think that it would be 
more effective to extend the time 
span, so that they can live a “‘nor- 
mal” existence. To counteract 
some of the encroachments, Dr. 
Smith suggests a three-week ex- 
change period, an increased 
amount of time in school with 
regular report cards issued to 
cover the progress of each stu- 
dent to be returned to the home 
school. No doubt as the project 
is evaluated and compared with 
the Newtonville, Massachusetts, 
and Ottawa, Canada, exchange 
now in progress, refinements and 
improvements will be made. 


Gleanings from Trip 


While attending a reception for 
the Manitowoc chaperons in Mil- 
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Photo courtesy Manitowoc Herald Times 


A trip on a car-ferry was an experience for the Southerners. 


ledgeville (until 1868 the capitol 
of Georgia) the principal of the 
Miller High School for Girls said, 
“My father was a Confederate 
soldier. I was brought up to hate 
Yankees. But since I have been 
doing a little studying on my own 
I have concluded that General 
Sherman was an outstanding 
leader. His methods were de- 
signed to insure future peace by 
creating a hatred of war.”—The 
Bibb County Board of Education 
is self-perpetuating, and admin- 
isters all city, county, and voca- 
tional schools. 


Thirteen Negro schools in this 
county are modern and well- 
equipped, with teachers of the 
same qualifications paid on the 
same salary scale as the whites. 
—Southerners prefer that north- 
ern people come “to see for them- 
selves” rather than “read for 
themselves.” 


Focus of Attention 


By living in the limelight for 
four weeks, the exchange stu- 
dents have provided a brightness 
in a dreary picture. They have 
focused national attention, not on 
themselves, but on the spirit of 
neighborliness. They have shown 
that communities like to live the 
Golden Rule, to “Love Thy Neigh- 
bor.” The goodwill engendered is 
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the spirit of Frank L. Stanton, 
Georgia’s famous poet, 
This ole world we’re livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat, 
You get a thorn with every rose 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 
* * * 


WEA Committees at Work 


_— of the Journal have 
been informed of the activ- 
ities of the Retirement Commit- 
tee thru a series of articles. 

Some policies set by the Coun- 
cil on Education have appeared 
in the Journal. The major long- 
term project is a Charter for 
Education the preparation of 
which has been assigned to a sub- 
committee. It will include the 
purpose, scope, and availability 
of education to Wisconsin youth 
and the conditions under which 
it will be most effective. The 
Charter is to be a WEA centen- 
nial publication, ready by Novem- 
ber, 1953. The Council is also 
considering ways and means for 
promoting the legislative pro- 
gram most effectively. It is spon- 
soring methods for teacher 
recruitment. 

The Committee on Local Asso- 
ciations began the year with 
sponsoring those five institutes 
conducted by Harral, Ashby, and 
Weinlick in January. These took 


the place of the usual spring 
meetings of local presidents. The 
committee prepared copy for a 
new Handbook for locals and 
work preparatory to publication 
is now under way by the staff. 

The survey project of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee is 
described elsewhere in this issue. 
It was planned in consultation 
with Otis Crosby, well-known PR 
specialist from Detroit. Short, 
monthly, block articles on PR are 
prepared by members of this 
committee. It also conducts a sec- 
tion program at the convention. 
Last year the committee had a 
booth in Mechanics Hail during 
the convention. Plans are to have 
it again next fall. This group also 
utilizes a page on the WEA en- 
rollment flier. 

The Welfare Committee pro- 
posed a Teachers Creed which 
the Representative Assembly 
adopted. It is now in printing 
process for distribution. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
wants to enclose a copy of the 
Creed with each first teaching 
license. A booklet for personal 
records for teachers is also in the 
making. 

A legislative proposal of the 
committee is a liberalization of 
the sick-leave law to 10 days and 
accumulative to 60 days, unused 
days transferable within the state. 

The committee authorized the 
Executive Secretary to attend the 
hearing at La Crosse. A request 
for WEA representation had 
been made. 

Another forward step in the 
WEA-approved group insurance 
plan was accomplished when the 
committee, at its March 1 meet- 
ing, sanctioned the Washington 
National Insurance package plan 
to include dependency coverage 
and the circular letter describing 
the plan. 

The Committee on Constitution 
had one meeting and will meet 
again on April 5. It will present 
its amendments to the Executive 
Committee in June. 

WEA committee members ap- 
proach their tasks with serious- 
ness. They give much time and 
study to the numerous problems 
which are placed before them. 
We are sure the membership 
appreciates their work. 








The duties of an elementary school principal are many. 


He is the educational leader of his faculty, a counselor 


to his pupils, a public relations man in the 


community, and a manager of the school facilities. 


The Principal 


and 


His 


HE elementary school prin- 

cipal is the person in a com- 
munity who has the responsibility 
of introducing the children of 
ages six to twelve therein to the 
arts, facts, and standards of con- 
duct that are the basic elements 
of their social inheritance. His 
charge is (1) that they learn to 
read and write, to think accu- 
rately and confidently about the 
quantities, amounts, and sizes of 
things, and to participate in aes- 
thetic activities; (2) that they 
gain a view of human progress, 
especially of how men and women 
“brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created 
equal;” and (3) that they con- 
form to the social standards of 
courtesy, punctuality, honesty, 
performance to the best of one’s 
ability, and self-reliance, and 
thereby plant the seeds of those 
personal standards we call ideals. 
This is his job. 

The principal works with and 
thru his teachers. He delegates to 
them his responsibility, to each a 
share; yet he retains all he gives. 
As his teachers have charge of 
the school work and must see that 
pupils perform it well, so does 
and must he. He thus must know, 
better than any teacher, the 
school work, in full detail and 
broad expanse, what it has been 
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and what it should become. He 
must know it in length thru the 
years, in breadth thru the sub- 
jects, and in depth such as the 
abilities of his pupils make pos- 
sible. It cannot, except in small 
degree, pass thru his hands, but 
it all must pass thru his head. 
He must think it, plan it, shape 
it, stimulate it, guide it. When he 
is blessed with teachers having 
superior knowledge, he may learn 
from them; but he has the chance 
to make his knowledge superior, 
and this he must do to lead. His 
teachers, too, must think, plan, 
shape, stimulate, and guide the 
school work, each in his area. But 
the principal, as co-ordinator, 
master craftsman, and general 
strategist, must see and know the 
work in every area. This is his 
job. 


Works With Pupils 


The principal works with his 
pupils. He finds where they are 
in the school work, the route they 
came over in arriving, their fail- 
ures and successes along the way, 
and what were the causes. There- 
by he discovers the bases of im- 
proved instruction and _ better 








learning: the procedures to drop 
or modify and the procedures to 
emphasize. Thereby he acquires 
with his teachers a common lan- 
guage of illustration and example 
for a down-to-earth transmission 
of ideas. Thereby he gains a 
better view than would otherwise 
be possible of the road of learn- 
ing over which he and his teach- 
ers should guide the pupils. Dis- 
covering the learning activities 
of his pupils, such as they are 
and such as they have been, he 
clears his view of what his pupils 
may become. The principal’s task 
of discovery in the ever-moving 
process of school work requires 
intelligent control, else he has a 
clouded vision and does not know 
what he does see. Thus, as an 
active guide of learning, the prin- 
cipal is a teacher; as a guide 
thruout the whole area of his 
school, he is the head teacher. 
This is his job. 

The principal heads the busi- 
ness of his school, the phases 
dealing with materials as well as 
the phases dealing with minds. 
He manages plant and equipment 
at hand, and seeks needed im- 
provements, so that his pupils 
may work and play in sanitary 
surroundings. He organizes 
teachers and pupils into a team 
for health and safety. He makes 
full use of teaching materials at 
hand and seeks to procure needed 
additions. Especially, he  ac- 
quaints himself with texts for 
study and books for reading, 
learns their uses, and _ brings 
them into full use. He is not 
among the large proportion of 
teachers who do not follow the 
textbook guides. Finally, he keeps 
the accounts and reports the 
activities of his school. This is 
his job. 


Outside Agencies 

The principal brings to bear 
on the work of his school all out- 
side agencies and influences he 
can command. Chief of these is 
the support the parents of pupils 
and other local patrons can give. 
He gathers this support thru the 
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spread of information about the 
work of his school. For such ad- 
vertising, he must have school 
work to advertise. If he has such 
work, his pupils are his best ad- 
vertisers. The strongest and most 
reliable support of his school pro- 
gram comes from the parents of 
pupils who are learning to read 
with understanding and pleasure, 
to engage in number thinking 
with confidence and understand- 
ing, to write and sing and draw; 
who are gaining an expanding 
knowledge of the world beyond 
the immediate of time and place; 
and who are exhibiting in their 
attitudes and actions individual- 
relying and_social-considering 
modes of conduct which have had 
their origin and encouragement 
in his school. The advertising by 
such pupils the principal makes 
especially effective when he re- 
ports periodically to parents in 
understandable detail what their 


* * * 


Educational expenditure is an invest- 
ment, not a cost. It is an investment in 
free men... in social welfare, increased 
income, and greater efficiency. It is an 
investment in a bulwark against 
garbled information, half truths, and 
untruths. It is an investment in human 
talent, better human relationships, 
democracy, and peace.—The President’s 
Committee on Higher Education, 1947. 


* *k * 


children have learned arid have 
done in the school work; and he 
makes it more generally effective 
by descriptions of the school 
work in local newspapers, before 
civic groups, and otherwise. This 
is his job. 

The principal is a good and 
solid citizen. Like all good and 
solid citizens, he first discovers 
and attends to his own business. 
Thereby he equips himself to dis- 
cern and bear his personal load 
of the public’s business. And this 
is his job. 

The foregoing paragraphs are 
about the A Number One elemen- 
tary school principal and the 
principal’s job. The job is con- 
stant, whether done or not, but 
principals vary. Some are not A 
Number One. Those that are not 
may improve their status. They 
may look to and work toward the 
day when they too will be A 
Number One. 
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Let’s Face Our No. 1 
Health Problem 


Helen L. Dunlap 


State Committee, 
National Health Week 


HIS is the call to arms for 

the third national mental 
health week observance. Thruout 
the nation during the week of 
May 4-10, millions of people will 
be told about this important 
week. In every major community 
in the nation, leaders from every 
civic and professional field will 
unite to arouse people to needed 
action. 


At present the signs are not 
good. Mental illness is so preva- 
lent that one family in five thru- 
out the country will be affected 
by it, in mild or severe form, 
sooner or later. One person in 20 
will spend some part of his life 
in a mental institution. Today 
hospital officials warn us that 
700,000 patients of the total of 
1,500,000 hospital cases in the 
entire country are mental pa- 
tients. Of the remainder, they 
say, probably 40 per cent have 
illnesses of mental or emotional 
origin. What can we do about this 
serious threat to our nation’s 
most important resource—its 
people? 

We must learn how to prevent 
the mental and emotional dis- 
orders that are crippling the lives 
of so many people. We must learn 
how to raise a healthier genera- 
tion of Americans who are better 
equipped to live with themselves, 
their families, and their neigh- 
bors, and better able to meet their 
own and the nation’s problems 
with clear thinking and vigor. 
This task requires an alliance of 
all people personally or profes- 
sionally concerned’ with children 
—parents and teachers, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists, public 
officials and social workers, doc- 
tors and nurses, clergymen and 
judges. 

In this important task, the 
schools can point the way. It is 
an opportunity for educators to 
demonstrate educational leader- 
ship. We cannot afford to fail. 
This year every educator can join 


in this important fight by having 
special mental health programs in 
his school system. Every teacher 
can help by attending mental 
health workshops and institutes. 
Let’s face and fight mental 
illness! 


WEA Council Urges Lifting 
Married Teacher Ban 


HE Council on Education is 

making an extensive survey 
of teacher recruitment practices 
in Wisconsin and other states. 
The worsening shortage of teach- 
ers and the decline in training 
classes with its obvious effect 
upon the swelling elementary 
school enrollments warns that an 
all-out campaign to secure good 
students for teacher training is 
one of the most critical problems 
facing education. 


It is heartening to observe 
concern arising on this among 
some citizen groups. On the other 
hand, others pass it over with the 
casual assertion that supply and 
demand will eventually right the 
situation. The weakness of that, 
as the Council sees it, is that 
when and if the demand for 
defense workers lessens there 
will not be a sudden supply of 
teachers. It will take several 
years to complete training 
courses. 

The Council is of the opinion 
that considerable immediate 
relief could be had if school 
boards rescinded rules against 
employment of able and qualified 
married women teachers. It 
would be a means of helping in 
an emergency and also serve as 
an inducement for young people 
to enter teaching. In some coun- 
ties 75 per cent of the teachers 
are married women. Some cities, 
likewise, have no rules against 
that group. The Council recom- 
mends it as a practical, realistic 
policy. High school guidance 
counselors run into the same 
argument when conferring with 
students about taking up teach- 
ing. Girls say they fear that they 
would lose their teaching position 
upon marriage, whereas, if they 
entered other vocations marriage 
would not jeopardize job security. 
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WEA Audit Report for 1951 


LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Taplick, 
certified public accountants, explains the re- 
port. The concluding paragraph tells the most 
significant items in the annual financial statement: 
“The statement of income and expense for 1951, 
Exhibit ‘C’, reflects total income of $129,006.37, 
total expenses of $88,861.57, and an excess of in- 
come over expense of $40,144.80. Total income for 
the year was about $12,000 more than that for the 
previous year; however expenses were up about 
$15,000. The state legislature was in session in 
1951 and considered measures of great importance 
to teachers of the state, notably the matter of 
retirement benefits. In connection therewith, ex- 
penditures for legal counsel and actuarial services 
totaling $4,200 were made in 1951, and are in- 
cluded in the total expenses for the year. Com- 
mittee expense and certain other expense items 

were higher in 1951 for the same reason.” 
Exhibit “A” 


BALANCE SHEET—Exhibit “A”’ 
December 31, 1951 (Cash Basis) 


Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B”_______ $ 53,350.40 
Cash in Bank — Life Membership 
Savings Account —~--.--.__--__ 
Securities Owned—At Market Value 
12-31-51—Schedule Al 
U. S. Gov’t Bonds____- $82,754.38 
Other Securities ______ 3,232.50 
Wis. Journal of Education 
—Nominal Value __- 1.00 
Equipment — Secretary’s 
Cac een > $ 6,587.32 
Less: Reserve for De- 
preciation —___~ ~ 4,318.05 


200.33 


85,986.88 


2,269.27 





Total Assets __- Biot Leaner $141,807.88 


Liabilities 
None—Records kept on a cash basis 


Net Worth 
WEA—Life Membership Account__ $ 
WEA—General Account Balance, 
gan. 1, 0951 2... 22810862269 
Excess of Income over Expense 
1951—Exhibit “C” ______-____ 


200.33 


40,144.80 


$143,767.49 
Adjustments of Securities to Market 
Value 
Variation between cost 
and market—1-1-51__$ 304.29 
Variation between cost 


and market—12-31-51 1,855.65 2,159.94 





Total General Account ~-----------._.._ 141,607.55 


$141,807.88 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—Exhibit “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31, 1951 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1951 ~_-_- ona 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary__--~- $143,040.38 
Interest on U. S. securities____ 1,498.40 


Total Net Worth —_-_--~_-- nee ee 
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$ 52,427.23 


Income on other securities____ 181.40 


Uncashed checks written off___ 105.30 
POC MOORIDIS =~ 025 ee 144,825.48 
Deduct Disbursements: $197,252.71 
Total of checks #6321 to #7818 inclusive 
issued pursuant to orders from the 
MOCTOLANY 5. en 2 se 143,902.31 
Bal. in Bank, Dec. 31, 1951—Exhibit “A”____- $ 53,350.40 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS—Exhibit “C” 
Statement of Income and Expense (Cash Basis) 
Year Ended December 31, 1951 
Income 


Memberships and Subscriptions__ $116,148.34 
Interest on U. S. Gov’t Bonds__~ 1,242.07 
Income on Other Securities ~-__~ 181.40 


Teachers Materials Sold _------- 1.00 





Refunds and Cancelled Checks ~~ 115.02 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board 
(EW “JORIB) | occu acon S 11,318.54 
EGU IRGOMC 22g on eee $129,006.37 
Expense 
President’s Travel Expense__--_-~- $ 918.37 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense_ 1,078.65 
Executive Committee Expense__-_ 1,351.72 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary___$ 9,250.00 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense 2... 1,016.23 
Office Salaries — Full 
ch) i 2 res _ 27,909.96 
Office Salaries— Part 
ot OES rea 847.69 
Rent Pele o.oo 2,533.50 
Office Supplies and 
MHENSe 55 -oo55 1,869.12 
Pesate. .. ccs 1,051.95 
Telephone and Tele- 
SPOOR: oa ses 499.45 
Subscriptions ~----~-~- 54.00 
PRONS “ee 691.25 
Depreciation of Office 
Equipment —------ 316.59 
Other Expense ----- 156.10 46,195.84 
Convention Expense ~----------- 10,298.58 
NEA—Dues and Expense_-_---~-~ 3,310.47 
Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
Adv. Space Sold_-_ $15,562.78 
Printing $18,930.65 
Postage 832.29 
Other Ex- 
pense. 1,122.71 20,885.65 5,322.87 
Connipveds a2 aseesessch 6,321.29 
Reading Ciele ane eases : 51.47 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
POMNONS oo... 584.00 
Research and Public Relations__-~ 3,747.40 
Subsidies — Wisconsin District 
Education Associations ~~~-- 1,414.55 
Locals Consultant Travel ~-----~- 1,989.12 
Federal Social Security Tax ~~~ 399.85 
Unemployment Insurance—State 
rh ie 2 | re 68.40 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 
aN ea es sche meee 926.16 
Legal Counter .....-_.i.--.-+= 2,400.00 
Actuarial Service ~.._....------ 1.800.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~----~--~- 682.83 
Gta OMRDSUNE: 26a h oe ee ek 88,861.57 

Excess of Income over Expense— 
READ BS nein eam enced aetna $ 40,144.80 
April 1952 
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The Wisconsin Association of Veteran Schoolmen 


HE official publication of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Veteran Schoolmen has come to our 
desk. It was our pleasure to work with the officers 
and legislative committee of this group during 
the session of 1951. They gave full cooperation in 
support of all WEA retirement bills. It was but 
natural that the bill for veterans’ credits received 
their especial attention. Conferences with the vet- 
eran schoolmen committee provided WEA with 
the desires of the group which necessary infor- 
mation would have been difficult to ascertain had 
there not been an organization thru which expres- 
sions of opinion could have been secured. The vet- 
eran legislation problem was thus simplified and 
the bill was introduced accordingly by WEA. The 
veterans schoolmens association has acknowledged 
its appreciation. 
The avowed purpose of the association is to pro- 


mote fellowship, to promote any activities which 
are of particular concern to teacher-veterans, to 
guard our schools against infiltration of doctrine 
which is contrary to principles upon which the 
nation was founded, and to guard schools of our 
state against unwarranted attacks by individuals 
or groups which are not based on facts and which 
are designed to undermine the system of free pub- 
lic education in our state. 

Dues are only 50 cents per year and membership 
is growing. Obviously, the women have felt a 
“men’s” association would exclude them but many 
of the fair sex have joined. An amendment to be 
voted upon next year will remove all doubt as to 
eligibility of membership on that basis. 

It is our opinion that the association has, on its 
record and future aims, much to offer to teacher- 
veterans and to the general cause of education. 


WEA Represented at La Crosse Controversy 


HE Executive Secretary was present at the 

Batho-Bigelow closed hearing before the City 
Council of La Crosse March 6. At the time of his 
resignation the city superintendent had charged 
President Bigelow of the school board with inter- 
ference with administrative details and creating 
the necessity of working in an atmosphere of 
intrigue and conniving. At the hearing the super- 
intendent and other witnesses enumerated specific 
instances to establish the charges against the board 
president. A crossfire of questions from council 
members filled intervals between witnesses. Since 
1887 the La Crosse board of education has been 
appointed by the council. Difficulties arose from 
the relationship existing between the council, the 
school board, and the superintendent. This became 


plain from the discussions at the meeting. 

Seated with the Executive Secretary was W. C. 
Giese of Racine who had also received permission to 
attend the closed affair as a representative for the 
North Central Association and the AASA. A few 
persons, we were informed, including the city 
attorney, objected to the attendance of the two 
observers but were over-ruled by the council. The 
March 6 hearing was continued the next evening 
but on account of previous commitments they could 
not stay over. If a stenotype transcription of the 
second hearing session is made available to them 
they will examine the complete testimony. In the 
meantime, comment is withheld. Both observers 
attended the hearing by request. 


Retirement Changes Sought 


HE WEA Retirement Committee, Actuary 

Brown, and the Executive Secretary have had 
numerous meetings regarding future changes in 
retirement laws. Most of the suggested revisions 
came from members of the association and some 
appeared as natural consequences of 1951 amend- 
ments. The Retirement Committee has met twice 
with the Joint Survey and State Budget Commit- 
tees to discuss the proposals which are tentative 
at this writing but indicate the thinking of the 
WEA committee. A recital of proposed changes 
does not mean that these are final nor does it mean 
that other changes may not be included. Whatever 
the committee includes in its 1953 program must 
receive the approval of the Representative Assem- 
bly before it becomes the program. 
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1. To allow members who have “bought in” for 
teaching experience outside of the system to apply 
such experience for eligibility for all purposes. At 
present it applies only to the original $2 state 
guarantee. 

2. At present the percentage of salary annuity 
is based upon the average final salary of the last 
5 years of teaching. It is proposed this be changed 
to the average salary for the 5 years out of the 
last 10 years of teaching during which the salary 
was highest, or for any 5 consecutive years of 
teaching, whichever is the greater. 

3. To reduce the number of years of teaching 
experience required to qualify for the percentage 
plan from 30 years total and 20 years in Wiscon- 
sin to 20 years in Wisconsin. 
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4. To give the beneficiary of a member who 
dies in service a benefit equal in value to the annu- 
ity to which a member would be entitled if the 
member had retired on the date of death. 

5. To repeal Section 42.531. This was passed in 
the final days of the session when the Joint Com- 
mittee on Finance added the feature to a WEA 
bill. WEA objected to it but the bill was in a posi- 
tion where it seemed best to accept it rather than 
lose the main provisions. It makes the benefits 
and contractual rights of teachers who retired 
after 1951 under the law subject to revocation 
or to any change the legislature may see fit to 
make, if social security is made applicable to teach- 


ers. The legislature appears to have unlimited 
power under this section to revoke or amend any 
part of the law. It is ominous in its uncertainty 
and should be repealed. 

6. The present retirement board has 6 mem- 
bers, 2 from the university, 2 from the state col- 
leges, and 2 from the public school retirement 
association. The committee feels the representa- 
tion from the public school area should be substan- 
tially increased on account of the much larger 
number of members in that group. 

7. Raise the maximum average salary of $4,800 
in the percentage plan to $5,600. 





Assistance 





National Association of "Teachers Agencies 


No TEACHER can afford to overlook the excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 


ADMINISTRATORS go to private agencies for help in the employment of teachers. They know that 
for over 100 years teachers agencies have been of invaluable service to the schools of the country. 


TrEacuers should guide capable youth into the profession. Since the future of our country depends 
largely on our schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers. 


ALL our 69 members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high standards. Although in 
competition with one another, all cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 





Albert Teachers Agency 
Paul Albert, Mgr. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Established 1885 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
R. F. Fletcher, Mer. 


@4 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Il. 
70th Year 


Minneapolis Spokane Kansas City New York 





Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


H. S. Simmons, M. A. Mer. 


509-511 Palace Bldg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
70th Year 


Central & Western States & Alaska 





Clinton Teachers Agency 
Cc. E. Cozzens, Mgr. Cc. R. Cozzens, Placement Director 
706 South Fourth St. Clinton, Iowa 
33rd Year 


Central & Western States 





Fisk Teachers Agency 
Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Our Service is Nationwide 





Hughes Teachers Agency 
Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








Minnesota Teachers Service 
Ss. J. Hansen, Mer. 
Olive J. Lundquist, Assoc. Mgr. 
1254 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
17th Year 
All Upper Midwest and Western States 





Parker Teachers Agency 
George R. Ray, Mer. 
Room 203, 122 West Washington Ave. Madison 3, Wis. 
Established 1902 





Western Teachers Exchange 


Perley E. Brye, Mgr. Thelma M. Davis, Asst. Mgr. 
215 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Central, Rocky Mt., Pacific States, and Alaska 





Westmore Teachers Agency 
We please teachers. We satisfy superintendents. 


39th Year Mrs. Westmore, Mgr. 
408 Eagle Bldg., Spokane, Washington 





Yates—Fisher Teachers Agency 


Paul Yates, Mgr. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Established 1906 





OFFICERS OF N.A.T.A. 


E. 0. May, Chicago, Ill, President 
P. E. Brye, Minneapolis, Minn., Vice President 
Hoyt S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Secretary-Treasurer 








For Complete Membership List Write the Secretary 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 14, N. Y. 
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What Makes a 


Guidance Worker?’ 


HAT are the qualifications 

of a guidance worker? We 
feel that we can perhaps arrive 
at these best by asking first the 
question: “What can a guidance 
worker do for a school boy or 
girl?” 

We can assume that school 
boys and girls have problems. We 
believe that these problems are 
sometimes a little too large for 
the boy or girl to work out suc- 
cessfully alone. Help should be 
given as the boy or girl needs and 
desires it and in the amount and 
quality necessary for a satisfac- 
tory resolution of the problem. 
Sometimes giving this help re- 
quires the knowledge and skill of 
a guidance worker. 


Nature of Problems 


Now it seems clear to us that 
the child with his problem sets 
the scope of the task of the guid- 
ance worker. What is the nature 
of some of these children with 
problems? What and who are 
involved? ; 

1. A boy somewhat overage for his 


grade is doing unsatisfactory 
school work. 


2. A girl doesn’t seem to get along 
with her fellows. She has no 
friends. 

8. A child of foreign born parents 
doesn’t mix with his fellows. 
There appears to be some perse- 
cution by his classmates. 

4. A boy appears as a persistent 
discipline problem. Teachers’ ef- 
forts to get cooperation are set 
at naught. 


A glance at these four examples 
may lead some persons to believe 
that we have stated the real prob- 
lems and nothing remains but to 
solve them. A little analysis will 





‘We will use guidance worker in this 
article as a specialist in the field of 
guidance, one who spends a consider- 
able part of the day in guidance work. 


' We have thought it unnecessary to deal 


Specifically with vocational guidance, 
a field admittedly requiring special 
training. 
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show the fallacy of such an 


assumption. 
The boy doing unsatisfactory 
school work. .. . Is unsatisfactory 


school work the real problem? 
Possibly, but very probably not. 
... The teachers and the parents 
may think so. The boy may have 
an emotional block to learning, 
may have a hearing loss. The 
guidance worker’s job—get 
behind the symptoms to the 
causes. The girl without friends. 
... She apparently doesn’t want 
friends. Is this true? Very prob- 
ably not. Guidance worker’s job 
—get to the real problem or prob- 








She has no friends. 


lems. The child of foreign born 
parents—his persecution. ... Is 
this due to obvious differences in 
appearance or behavior? Perhaps, 
but perhaps not. 

The point in all this analysis is 
that we cannot afford to accept 
the symptoms as the real causes. 
Too often the untrained person 
does just that. He doesn’t take 
time where time is needed—he 
doesn’t help the youngster find 
out what the real problems are. 

Human beings are complex. 
One who proposes to deal with 
another person’s life should 
approach such dealings with 
humility. Only those who take 


time to know something about the 
complexity of a human being and 
his interaction with his world 
should enter into the direction of 
another’s life. 


Qualifications for Worker 


We seem by now to have 
arrived somewhere in searching 
out the qualifications of a guid- 
ance worker. We can now say 
that because the guidance worker 
must distinguish between symp- 
tom and cause in dealing with the 
child in his world that he must 
be trained, must know his own 
limitations, and must have a real 
sense of humility. As a matter of 
fact, unless the guidance worker 
knows something about the size 
and difficulty of his job, he may 
never get far enough to get the 
cooperation of the child. A child 
soon senses whether an older per- 
son is capable of helping him 
with his problems. 

We have arrived at another 
qualification of the guidance 
worker—he must know the ways 
in which to get the cooperation 
of the child. Although friendli- 
ness is important, especially at 
the beginning, friendliness is not 
enough. 

Suppose that the guidance 
worker has the cooperation of 
the child, that he recognizes cer- 
tain symptoms needing investiga- 
tion, that he approaches the 
investigation with humility, what 
tools does he have to work with? 

Shall he use his technical equip- 
ment at this point? Shall he try 
to use tests of various sorts to 
get at the personality, aptitudes, 
and intelligence of the young- 
ster? Perhaps, but we would sug- 
gest that these come later. 

We would suggest that the 
guidance worker use his own 
observation equipment and those 
of others to see how the young 
person reacts in the various com- 
munities in which he lives—the 
school community, the home com- 
munity, and the larger world 
with which he reacts. In other 
words, let the counselor see the 
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VACATION FUN 





MANITOBA 


Historic Manitoba holds a full 
share of Canada’s vacation 
pleasures for you and your 
family . . . at prices which mean 
a holiday for your budget, too! 
Relax on sun-lit beaches; re-live 
days of adventure among the 
still-vivid traces of the frontier! 








Well-stocked Manitoba shops 
offer you once-in-a-lifetime bar- 
gains in wool and china. Accom- 
modation is excellent. Come to 
the land of warm days and cool 


nights— Manitoba! 
Send coupon for 
your Manitoba Trav- 
el Kit, today! ; 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
143 Legislative Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. | 









| Name ee ee - | 
| Street .....0. eccccccccecs eerccccccccce ecccccccce | 
City ...cccccccsccccce cccccccssccce State .......0+ 


Manitoba—Inside the Rim of Adventure 
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larger human situation in which 
the youngster is involved first. 
This situation is more likely to 
reveal the real and full problem 
than the fragmentary clues re- 
vealed by tests. Tests may be 
invaluable as corroboratory clues 
after the general problem is fairly 
well located. 


Technical Equipment 


Now we come to the so-called 
technical equipment of the 
worker. Certainly he should 
know the background of prepara- 
tion and the uses of the various 
types of tests. He should know 
how to assess the validity and 
reliability of the various tests. In 
other words his knowledge of 
statistics should be sufficient so 
that Oscar K. Buros’ yearbook’ 
analysis of the various tests 
makes sense and gives him the 
information he needs in selecting 
the specific test for his purpose. 

He should be conversant with 
all techniques of personality anal- 
ysis including Freud’s Dreams, 
Rorschach’s Inkblots, Murray- 
Morgan’s pictures, Moreno’s psy- 
chodrama, etc. He should not 
neglect the insights which come 
from the anthropologists’ studies 
of primitive and more highly 
developed cultures. 

The guidance worker should 
value the help which a cumula- 
tive record folder can give in 
plotting thru time the emergence 
and development of a human 
being. 

We summarize our view of the 
qualifications of a guidance 
worker. 

1. He should approach his job with 

full knowledge of its complexity. 
In other words he should have a 
deep sense of humility. 

2. He should be prepared to see 
causes behind symptoms. 

3. He should be friendly and shou'd 
know how to get the cooperation 
of the youngsters. 

4. He should know how to observe 

and use other competent persons’ 

observations. 
. He should know how to explore 
the situation and problem, in the 


or 


2Third Mental Measurement Year- 
book, Oscar K. Buros, ed. (New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 194°) 
a publication designed to assist tes: 
users in education, industry, psychi- 
atry, and psychology to locate and 
evaluate tests and books on testing. 
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More thrills per mile 


from your Canadian Pacific 
train to the Pacific Northwest 


Sight-see the glorious Canadian 
Rockies—the Diesel way—from your air- 
conditioned Canadian Pacific train! Sights 
to dwarf all other mountain scenery you 
ever saw, and no driver’s worries! 





It’s rail-to-ship for one of the most 
wonderful trips in the Western world. 
Perfect beginning for your most thrilling 
vacation ever—an Alaska cruise, 

in Princess style. 





Lots of budget pleasure in a Canadian 
Pacific cruise from Vancouver to Skagway. 
See the colorful life of America’s youngest 
frontier—in Canadian Pacific comfort. 





A world of service when you go Canadian 
Pacific! Modern accommodations, gourmet 
meals, perfect service make every trip a 
vacation-in-itself. 


Canadian Pacific 


For information, see your local agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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large, as a whole, before dealing 

with fragments. 

6. He should know enough about his 
technical instruments to know 
their limitations as well as their 
uses. 

- He should follow out every prom- 
ising new method of gaining in- 
sight into human behavior. 

8. He should know how to keep and 

use 2 cumulative record folder— 
a record thru time of the emerg- 
ing personality. 

Our object in taking this 
course in arriving at the qualifi- 
cations of a guidance worker has 
been to emphasize the need for 
balance in the equipment and per- 
sonality of the counselor. It is 
unfortunately too easy in the field 
of guidance “to go off the deep 
end.” Sentiment for the young- 
ster cannot take the place of bal- 
anced knowledge and equipment 
—enthusiasm for technical in- 
struments cannot take the place 
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Learning does not stop as long 
as a man lives, unless his learn- 
ing power atrophies because he 
does not use it.— Robert M. 
Hutchins. 




















of careful preliminary and gen- 
eral diagnosis of the child and his 
problem. Facile and snap judg- 
ment must yield place to sus- 
pended and carefully considered 
judgment. In view of these con- 
siderations we are inclined to rec- 
ommend the child development 
approach to guidance, the careful 
and continuous observation of the 
child as he interacts with his 
world. 


Non-specialized Workers 


In closing this article on the 
qualifications of a guidance 
worker, we should like to avoid 
possible misunderstanding by 
emphasizing the importance of 
the non-specialized worker in the 
field of guidance, most often the 
teacher. We believe that: 


1. Much of the important spade work 
of guidance will be done by class- 
room teachers. Preventive work is 
important here. 

2. Further important work is done 
by teachers in cooperation with 
guidance workers. Often fruitful 
results come from this coopera- 
tion. 

3. Only a limited number of cases 
need actual referral to the guid- 
ance worker, but these cases are 
very important. 
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Elizabeth Waters Hall, on terraced slopes above Lake Mendota. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1952 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the 
best in living conditions offered by the University's Division of Residence Halls at minimum 


rad * IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

% FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

*& ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

4k UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 
RATES (including board and room): 


WOMEN Single Double 
pO) ee eee eye $140 $120-$130 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL ~ _ -__- _- - -- 165 145 
BARNARD HALL (Graduates only) __ 145 135 
HODAG (Graduates only) 

Room and Board ---.-..-..--.-.-- 135 
Boge Grmwr 2 ee rn 5 40 

MEN 
ft | SE ee eee $140 $120-$130 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES __-_-__--- --_- 130 


Separate houses are reserved for graduates in 
Tripp, Elizabeth Waters, Adams and Kronshage. 


MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) ------ $250 
Write for our illustrated 1952 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 


The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Tripp Hall in right foreground; Adams, Slichter and Kronshage along the lakeshore 
to the left; Picnic Point in the background 
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Recruitment Techniques 


HAT are schools doing to 

interest capable high school 
students in teaching? The Coun- 
cil on Education is giving this 
serious attention and the WEA 
office has assembled data on re- 
cruitment techniques from Wis- 
consin schools and other states 
for the Council. 

Reports from Wisconsin ad- 
ministrators show rather definite 
patterns of procedures but in 
some instances unusual but effec- 


tive methods show themselves. 
FTA clubs in high schools are 
gaining in popularity. Career day 
is common. Talks by college rep- 
resentatives and examination of 
college catalogs are employed in 
most places. Teaching as a career 
is also stressed in social problems 
classes. A few schools reverse the 
visitation procedure and students 
visit colleges. The guidance pro- 
gram and counselor figure promi- 
nently. A growing trend is for 
senior girls to observe and assist 
in the primary grades. In one 





OneitlP 





ORDER ONEIDA ON THE CHASSIS OF 
YOUR CHOICE-BUT ORDER EARLY! 








SAFETY SCHOOL 
BUS BODIES 





The year 1952 presents real production problems in the 
motor vehicle industry—school buses are no exception. To 
schedule school bus body production so that it coincides 
with government quarterly steel allotments, it is both 
desirable and necessary to place buying orders as early in 
the year as possible, to avoid disappointment in delivery. 


Oneida endurance-built quality assures years of trouble-free 
service. Models ranging in capacities up to 72 passengers 
permit tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet individual 
School Board transportation requirements. Oneida road 
records across the Nation are a challenge to the industry— 
and a powerful, down-to-earth, dollars and cents buying 
appeal to School Boards. 

Oneida Safety costs no more! Convince yourself—compare 
Oneida—feature for feature, quality and price—with any 
other school bus body. 


For Complete Information on Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies, Contact: 








JELCO, INC. 


5540 W. Lisbon, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tel. Hilltop 2-9833 
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town the Rotary Club has become 
active. Numerous places tie up 
with the nearest state college for 
intensive activity. There is also 
a guidance bulletin board and 
local scholarships. 

Cooperation with Delta Kappa 
Gamma and Phi Delta Kappa for 
evening meetings and radio ap- 
pears frequently. Former alumni 
come back and speak on teaching. 
One school conducts panel discus- 
sions and provides suitable publi- 
cations. 

The most successful technique 
is reported to be the individual 
interview. This is a common 
method. Individual guidance but 
no high pressure inducements are 
favored by practically all who 
have reported. 


WEA Council Protests 
Encroachment by Dept. 


HE Conservation Dep ar t- 

ment recently polled diverse 
citizen groups by the question- 
naire method on conservation 
subjects including school prac- 
tices and courses. The Council on 
Education, upon reviewing the 
scope of the survey, recorded its 
opposition to this _ particular 
activity of the state agency as an 
invasion of the field of school 
supervision and that, the Gover- 
nor and Director of the Conser- 
vation Department be so advised. 
The letter to Governor Kohler 
and Director Swift on March 19 
is as follows: 

Surveys concerning Conservation 
in the public schools of Wisconsin 
and recommendations upon the sub- 
ject have been made recently by the 
Conservation Department. 

The Council on Education of the 
Wisconsin Education Association con- 
siders an interrogation into and anal- 
ysis of school courses by a state de- 
partment other than by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
an intrusion into public school super- 
vision, a responsibility which is 
vested in the State Superintendent. 
The Council on Education dis- 
approves of any arrogation of func- 
tions which are reserved to statutory 
and constitutionally designated au- 
thority by other state agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WIS. EDUCATION ASSN. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


April 1952 
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UW Faculty Urges 
History Requisite 
ULMINATING in a self- 
analysis of university func- 
tions and policies initiated in 
1949 the university faculty has 
recommended completion of U. S. 
history requirements for gradua- 
tion at the end of 1954. Every 
student must complete a contin- 
uous year course in U. S. history, 
or equivalency courses in other 
subjects, or pass by the begin- 
ning of the junior year an attain- 
ment examination in U. S. history 
on the college level. Approval by 
the regents is the final step. 

The joint faculty report listed 
the following reasons for its rec- 
ommendations : 

In a time of conflicting social 
and political ideologies it is 
important that error thru ignor- 
ance be guarded against and 
efforts be made to foster intelli- 
gently directed discrimination. 

Information on the traditions, 
intents, tenets, and ideals of 
American institutions is the most 
certain means of assuring an 
appreciation of them, and devo- 
tion to them. 

The university has a responsi- 
bility to insure that its graduates 
go forth informed upon the dig- 
nity of the individual, the right 
to opportunity, freedom of opin- 
ion, and the like. : 

Instruction in American social, 
political, and economic ideas, and 
their historical origins and devel- 
opments should be a part of every 
university student’s educational 
experience. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meetings 
Milwaukee, Jan. 11, 1952 

Treasurer Vincent presented 
his annual report which was 
approved. 

The committee received the 
annual audit report on WEA 
finances by Kellogg, Houghton, 
and Taplick. 

Pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by the Representative 
Assembly on life memberships 
for present and past WEA presi- 
dents the committee voted to 
establish a policy of transferring 
$100 for each past president in 
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membership from the general 
fund to the Life Membership 
Fund. 

The Secretary gave a report 
on association membership. 

Upon motion the committee 
gave a rising vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers for their 
work in behalf of the association. 

Adjournment. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Meeting Executive Committee 
of 1952 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. was 
employed as Actuary for year 


1952 to assist in matters affecting 
the retirement system. 

The President and Secretary 
were authorized to employ legal 
counsel when necessary and by 
the case. 

Appointed the president, retir- 
ing president, executive secre- 
tary, state NEA director, and 
Wisconsin member of resolutions 
committee to serve as NEA dele- 
gates in addition to those elected 
by districts. 

Voted that NEA delegates be 
paid round trip coach fare from 
home town to Detroit plus $75. 

The Representative Assembly 

















of time. 








for information write 


IT WASN'T RAINING 
WHEN NOAH STARTED 
THE ARK 


Insurance, too, must be planned ahead 


Be prepared for disability as the result 
of sickness or accident with your 


’ . 
teachers group insurance. 











Wisconsin Education Association 


404 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wisconsin 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
Madison Office: 520 Tenney Bldg. 
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approved an appropriation of 
$7500 for the retirement reserve 
fund. It was voted that this 
amount be transferred from the 
general fund to the Retirement 
Reserve Fund. 

The Secretary reported he had 
been invited to attend a meeting 
of the Joint Committee on Retire- 
ment Systems on January 14. The 
Executive Committee recom- 
mended that the Retirement Com- 
mittee attend if it is an open 
meeting. 

In accordance with authoriza- 
tion by the Representative As- 


sembly the committee empowered 
the President to appoint a Con- 
stitution Committee of five mem- 
bers and assign to it the recodi- 
fication of the WEA constitution 
and report to the Executive Com- 
mittee on or before its June 
meeting. 
Adjournment. 
O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


Milwaukee, Mar. 7, 1952, 
7:30 P. M. 


Mr. Plenzke gave an over-all 
report upon the activities of the 












Our Ampro Projectors 
Helped Boost Our School's 
Accredited Rating ! 













cote here are 


6 
oEASONS 


Teachers Prefer 


the “Stylist” 
WEIGHT 29 LBS. COMPLETE 
Compact and light- 
weight, the Stylist can 
be carried with ease. 
SET-UP, THREAD 
” ND RUN 
A 12-year-old student 
can operate the Stylist 
—it's that simple! 
CENTRALIZED 
SMPTE ONTROLS 
Handy panel arrange- 
ment puts everything 
right at operator's 
finger tips. 














Ampro StyLiat 






Students Learn Faster, Remember Longer, 
Enjoy Subjects More When Taught the 


Low Cost Stylist Way! 


The remarkable new Ampro Stylist Projector is 
acclaimed by school management, instructors and 
students alike. Management favors the Stylist’s low 
initial cost, thrifty upkeep, and because it’s easy on 
film. Instructors prefer the Stylist’s handy light 
weight, easy set-up, simple operation, and 
reel showings. Students like the Stylist’s crystal-clear 
pictures—true-to-life sound...and quiet running motor. 

You, too, will prefer the Ampro Stylist for 
your school—once you compare it feature for feature 
with all others! Complete with 8” Speaker and 
Carrying Case. 


hour-long 


“in see 


Call or Write Your Nearest Ampro Dealer for a Demonstration: 


Wisconsin Sound Equipment Co. 
628 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 


Fond du Lac Camera Center 
7 S. Main St. 
Fond du Lac 
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Community Camera Center 
519 Main St. 

La Crosse 

Berg’s 

1509 Tower Ave. 

Superior 





executive secretary and discussed: 


the principles of professional 
leadership and service which 
have identified the association. 
President Johnson gave his 
report. 
Announced his appointment of the 
Committee on Constitution. 
Recommended adoption of a reso- 
lution in support of the program of 
The Boy Scouts of America to get 
out the vote. This resolution, sub- 
mitted by the Governor’s office, was 
endorsed by the committee. 
The President called attention to 


a request for an all-state orchestra 


at the convention. 

‘Requested Mr. Amil W. Zellmer 
to serve as chairman of a WEA Cen- 
tennial Committee, the executive 
committee to be such as a committee 
of the whole. 

Reported he had attended a meet- 
ing with the executive secretary of 
the State Medical Society relative to 
the statewide health program. 

Reported that he, Mr. Lester 
Emans, and Mr. Plenzke would at- 
tend the pre-legislative conference 
called by the State Superintendent 
on March 10. 

Discussed convention program 
talent. 


Accepted the Treasurers’ re- 
ports for January and February. 
Heard reports on work of 
standing committees by mem- 
bers: 
Council on Education—Mr. MacLach- 
lan 
Locals Committee—Mrs. Anderson 
Public Relations Committee — Miss 
Fredrick 
Retirement Committee—Mr. Plenzke 
Welfare Committee—Mr. McDowell 
Conference on Teacher Education 
and Standards—Miss Behrens 


Authorized the Field Consult- 
ant, Research Director, and Exec- 
utive Secretary to attend the 
Group Dynamics Conference 
sponsored by NEA and IEA at 
Monticello, Ill., in May. 

Selected Walter W. Smith, Gil- 
lett, to receive the Distinguished 
Service Award for School Board 
Member. 

On account of an increase in 
WEA office rental March 1 an 
increase of $400 was voted for 
the rent item in the 1952 Budget. 

Since no use had been made of 
registration blanks filed by dele- 
gates upon entering the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, it was voted 
such registrations be discon- 
tinued. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


April 1952 
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WEA Financial Statement 
Summary, Feb. 1952 


Balance Feb. 1, 1952 _$36,054.57 


Lae 1,452.51 
$37,507.08 
Expenditures _______ 9,524.87 


Balance Mar. 1, 1952 $27,982.21 
Reserve Accounts: 
Bonds (Par Value) $89,000.00 
Life Membership 


eae 2,400.83 

Retirement Reserve 
a re. e 7,500.00 
$98,900.83 


P. M. VINCENT, Treas. 


thaws You Koud ? 


Profile of Youth 


Ed. by Maureen Daly. Lippin- 

cott, 1951. $2.95. 

Maureen Daly and her associ- 
ates on the Ladies Home Journal 
staff, give the public the benefit 
of their frank, objective, appar- 
ently pretty-much unedited series 
of interviews with teen-agers all 
over the country. The interview- 
ers are alternated with chapters 
on general topics of high interest 
to parents, teachers, counselors, 
and social workers who are look- 
ing for a better understanding 
and a picture of American youth 
today. The articles cover such 
topics as necking, going steady, 
sex education, and _ subsidized 
marriage. The frankly expressed 
ideas and attitudes of some of 
the interviewed youth may be 
shocking to many parents and 
teachers. 

This book points up the need 
for greater knowledge and under- 
standing of the role parents 
should be playing in their chil- 
dren’s lives; and a more realistic 
awareness on their part of our 
complex society, with its many 
temptations, in which their chil- 
dren are growing to adulthood.— 
Mrs. VEDA W. STONE, Director, 
Child Welfare Dept., Eau Claire. 


Growing into Reading 


By Marion Monroe. Scott, 
Foresman, 1951. $2.80. 


Marion Monroe with her diver- 
sified background of experience 
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has made a definite contribution 
to reading readiness. Everyone is 
cognizant of the fact that the 
earliest efforts at reading do not 
take place at school but begin at 
home. 

The author divides the pre- 
reading book behavior into eight 
stages that follow a definite 
sequence. It is basically sound as 
far as child growth and develop- 
ment is concerned. A profitable 
chapter, “Interpretation is the 
Heart of Reading”, discusses 


interpretation as a four step 
process. Much used terms are 
presented in an interesting man- 
ner. 

Invaluable as a study guide for 
preschool mothers, with the ref- 
erences suggested, the material 
could cover every phase of a col- 
lege techniques course. Interest in 
an inservice program would not 
lag, if this book were used as a 
core of discussion. 

—MRS. OLGA BRENER, Principal, 
Lincoln Elem. School, Shawano. 


























LEASE YOUR 
SCHOOL BuS! 


Save money with the 
Jelco-Wisconsin Plan 


The Jelco—Wisconsin Jease-rent plan provides the 
economical answer to your school-bus transpor- 
tation problems. You pay only 714¢ per mile plus 
an annual rental fee. For this, you are provided 
with a brand new Oneida Safety School Bus Body 
on the chassis (illustrated on left) you specify. 
Everything is furnished except the driver and 
gasoline. Monthly inspections are made by 
Oneida-Jelco to keep your school bus in top 
condition. 


Under the Jelco-Wisconsin LEASE-RENT plan, 


\ you make payments monthly, annually or each 


semester. No costly investment in buses and you 
get NEW buses EVERY THREE YEARS. 


Countless safety features—ranging from soft 
rubber protective edges on the entrance door to 
built-in guards in seat hand-holds—distinguish 
Oneida’s thoughtful provision for complete stu- 
dent comfort and safety. Models range in capaci- 
ties up to 72 passengers. 


Whether you need one bus or a fleet—the Jelco- 
Wisconsin plan can fill your school transportation 
needs on an economical lease-rent basis. Write 
today for information and 
a survey of your daily bus 
routes. 





s 


| 


REO 
JELCO, INC. 


540 W. LISBON e MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TEL. HILLTOP 2-9833 or GREENFIELD 6-5436 
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HANOIPAINT 


PAT. PENDING 


A Hand-Applied 
Powder that 
Mixes on 

Wet 
Paper 


You simply sprinkle a litthe Handi- 
paint all over a wet paper. Rub and 
mix colors with a wet hand. 
There is no surplus, no waste. 
Cardboard canister with open-and- 
shut metal shaker top comes in 2 
sizes, 6 colors. Send for descriptive 


folder to Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin 


ore L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. 
& Robert M. Humphrey 





THE New 














EAGLE CAVE 


Something New for Your School ! 


A Tour Designed for Students — 


Special Rates 
MUSCODA, WISCONSIN 














EUROPE..o 
CALIFORNIAQ) 
COLORADO... 


NEW. YORK..C) FLORIDA... YELLOWSTONEDD 
NEW ENG...C) SMOKY MTS.C) PAC. NOWEST CO) 
E.CANADA C HAWAII...) MEXICO 

W.ORLEANS C1) BERMUDA) CANROCKIES.. 


Send Name and Address Dept. C 
or See Your Local Travel Agent 


$9 EAST MADISON STREET* CHICAGOS 





THE SPOTLIGHT 


ON EDUCATION and EDUCATORS 





Pres. Johnson is on WATA Panel 


Leslie W. Johnson, president of 
WEA, will participate in a panel of 
four other Wisconsin authorities in a 
discussion of the tuberculosis problem 
at the annual meeting of the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association in 
Milwaukee on May 15-16. On the panel 
with Mr. Johnson will be Dr. Raymond 
H. Evers, superintendent of Rocky 
Knoll Sanatorium, Plymouth; C. D. 
tejahl, Madison office Wisconsin Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department, and 
A. J. Thelen, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin County Boards Association. 
T. A. Duckworth, president. of the 
Wausau Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
will be moderator. 

Principal speakers on the two-day 
program will include Dr. William Ark- 
wright Doppler, executive secretary of 
the New Jersey Tuberculosis League, 
Dr. Howard M. Payne, vice president 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Karl H. Pfuetze, medical 
director of the Chicago State Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. 


Zeiler is Whitefish Bay Supt. 
Edward J. Zeiler has been elected 

superintendent of Whitefish Bay 

schools, succeeding Clifford Mulrine 


* 


occupational information and counsel- 


who passed away Mar. 13. Mr. Zeiler 
had served as principal of elementary 
schools for a considerable number of 
years and was acting superintendent 
during Mr. Mulrine’s illness. The new 
superintendent has held various posi- 
tions of leadership in the elementary 
principals’ association and is at pres- 
ent a member of the WEA Council on 
education. 


Kubiak Succeeds Faulkes 


John A. Kubiak has been appointed 
chief of the Rehabilitation Division of 
the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education by the State Board to 
succeed W. F. Faulkes who retired on 
Dec. 31, 1951, according to Clarence 
L. Greiber, state director. Mr. Kubiak, 
a graduate of The Stout Institute and 
Columbia University, began his educa- 
tional career as a teacher in the Voca- 
tional School at Wausau and _ later 
served as an elementary principal for 
three years. For a period of five years 
he was coordinator of vocational reha- 
bilitation for the Wausau Vocaticnal 
School. 

Mr. Kubiak joined the staff of the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education in 1941 as supervisor of 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


By Shane—Ferris —Keener 


A 1952 series of English texts 
for Grades 2-8 


@ A flexible program which 
can be adapted to children’s 
interests and needs. 


@ Exercises and activities are 
based on children’s experi- 
ences and interests. 


@ Develops power in lan- 
guage usage. 
@A_ pupils’ handbook for 


ready reference included in 
each book. 
‘If you are planning on 
changing English texts, write 
for our colored brochure. 





LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


CHICAGO ° 


ATLANTA ° 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 
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ling. He has been a member of the staff | 
of The Stout Institute for a number 
of summer sessions. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Vocational Asso- 
ciation and of the Wisconsin Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and is at 


yresent secretary of the National Asso- a 
oer of Guidance inane Mr. | Ga | Sis AS y EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
| SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


Kubiak assumed his new duties, Apr. 1 
Chippewa Falls is 100 Per Cent 
PP APRIL 15th to NOV. Ist 


In the National Education Associa- 
tion News in the March Journal we G4; a) 
published the names of educational ; : Y fas ip | J. S. Highways 18-151 
systems which had either a 50, 75, or RISA ag Aa TUE... : 25 Miles West of 
100 per cent membership in the NEA. ; = 2 Ra = Ii Dadicin 
Chippewa Falls should have been in- = “23 Bisin was 
cluded in the 100 per cent column. In 
addition to that notable achievement 
the teachers are also 100 per cent 
members of the WEA, the Northwest- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
and the local organization. It is an 
enviable record and a goal for associa- 
tions seeking to cooperatively improve 
education and the profession. 


South Milwaukee Veterans Feted 
Nine veteran South Milwaukee Pub- 0) Ca (or 
lic School teachers were given special 


recognition for their service to the 
children of South Milwaukee at a meet- 


ing of the South Milwaukee Teachers : : 
Association at the Bucyrus Club, Wed- e Cr dl | n e 
nesday evening, Feb. 13. Each one had y 
; 
5 








given more than 25 years’ service to 
the school. Center of attention and fun 


at the affair was Elizabeth Weisend 

the teacher with the greatest number % 

of years in the local school system. igh ee 4 
Miss Weisend, principal at the Mar- 

quette School, started her 51st year of with 


teaching last fall. In the course of her 4 7 
remarks she told the new teachers of 
the system the many differences 7 Stuari Hall's HANDBOOK 


between teaching of today with that 

of a half century ago. Those honored | "Th or F / $e Do” 

on occasion were: Archie Starkey, A. Ce Wie ny lo @ 

G. Western, Lillie Kollath, Irma White- : At last! —here is a handbook of letter writing that 

more, Marian Gorman, Elizabeth Weis- *e youngsters enjoy studying! It covers every prob- 

end, Velma Taylor, and Charles Levin- lem in personal correspondence completely and 
: accurately — yet in a chatty, modern style that 

makes it interesting and easy to orgy a 

’ drawings visualize important points. And eac 

Baraboo Honors Teachers | problem is illustrated with a letter showing what 


The Baraboo Education Association | FREE! Teacher’s Copy to write—and how to write it! 


honored their members who have f Thi AQ p 4 k 
> > ne > ; Y “ » 
served the Baraboo Public Schools fox 0 IS age 00 TEACHERS SAY “...(my students) will write per- 


oer 20 _years at a get-together, Feb. A copy of The Write Thing sonal letters as ie as they live.,.and I think it is 

20. Special guest of honor was Herbert ; b ‘de f an excellent reference.” (She ordered copies for 
: - Ry ; : to Do! has een set aside for ,.¥ all her classes.) ‘‘...(here) is something I can use in 

Hawkins who is retiring after 33 years | you. To get it, just mail the q my English classes...” ‘...1 used your booklets for 

of service to the community as head | coupon. We willalso furnish my class this year with sych splendid results that 

’ ? we intend to use it as a regular outside reference. 
of the manual arts department. Others you copies for your students 
receiving special recognition were: at the special cost of 10¢ 


af ae.” aw oP per booklet. With each [~ 
Mrs, Harriet Andrews, Mary Carroll | Grder we cide a Demon STUART HALL CO., INC 


Rinkob 1 Gordon Wills stration Kit of the various, 2609 Walnut Kansas City 8, Mo. 

oF a 58 + — ~ anaes styles and S1Zes of stationery {_] Please send me FREE Teacher’s copy of your text 
Following a musical program and to be used in class study. booklet, The Write Thing To Do! 

the introduction of the honored guests, [_} Please send me copies of the booklet at 10¢ 


P acide - anenei each, plus the Class Demonstration Kit of writing 
Nora Connor, president of the associ- papers Enclosed ie $ heeameneaak ante 


ation, presented Harland Hill, presi- he ooklets. 
dent of the Board of Education, who Stuart all Mame 

expressed appreciation of the school sigan ae Ne s 
board for the loyal service rendered SVlHE Wiuling StftCed we 

by these people. Norman Solum pre- é City —_—— Zone——State 

sented each guest with a special gift, | KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI School 

using as the theme “service that out- ictaienQiiinis No. Studente 
lives life itself.” Since the service ; 





son. 
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THE COMMA (No. Al27SA 
set of following 6 filmstrips) 
Al27-1 Comma—in a Series 
A127-2 Comma—in Addres- 
ses and Dates 
A127-3 Comma—with Direct 
Address, Introductory 
Words, Final Query 
A1l27-4 Comma—with Ap- 
Position and Parenthetical 
Expressions 
Al27-5 Comma—with 
Clauses and Phrases | 
# Al27-6 Comma—in 
Miscellaneous Usage g 


B END AND OTHER Com- 
* AER UNCTUATION (No. 
1 seto i 
filmstrips) WiRowlng 6 
A127-7 End Punctuation 
A127-8 Colon and Semicolon 
An outstanding new series a A127-9 Parenthesesand Dash 
of color filmstrips by SVE for Upper-inter- A127-10 Apostrophe and 
mediate—Senior High ¢ Original color gue Marks 
sketches, carefully captioned, animate the Boal pide. 1 Italics and Hyphen 
fundamental usages of Punctuation . . . to -12 Capitalization 
make this subject interesting, understand- e Each filmstrip, in color, 
able, and easy to remember. This new _ captioned 
material stimulates interest in writing, B Either set, 6 filmstrips, 
and stresses the significance of proper Pl boxed 
expression. Marks of punctuation A127S both sets, 
are introduced by name and func- g 12 filmstrips, boxed 57.50 
tion. Each filmstrip features exer- FREE! 4, es 
cises for class participation. Author: for the new oe $6 tite dicect 


Zelma B. Leonhard, Ph.D. alog. Complete listings of hund 
> @ new Filmstrips, 2x2 Slides, and Slideset Bg 
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A Business Corporation’ * 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 





STRENGTHENS AND 
ENRICHES YOUR 
READING PROGRAM 


The SUCCESSFUL LIVING 
SERIES Develops... 


PATTERNS FOR CITIZENSHIP by 
conveying ideas for right living through 
stories related to experiences in the 
child’s natural and social environment. 
READING FOR PLEASURE with bright, 
lively stories that are easy and enjoyable to | 
read. Appropriate, colorful illustrations. 


READING SKILLS SYSTEMATICALLY 
with carefully controlled vocabulary, word 





repetition, build-up of paragraphs. 


Busy Days Preprimer Ask our. 
School and Play Primer Representative 
We Live and Grow Gr. 1 B. I. DAVIES 
Making Friends a cs mee 
Sharing Together 3 reen bay, W1s. 
Ourselves and Others 4 wie eet 
some —— . for. illustrated 
Knowing Our World 6 bulletins. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue © Chicago 16, Illinois 


rendered by the teachers was of that 
type the gifts chosen were those which 
would also be of long-lasting value. The 
program was concluded with a song- 
fest. 


India Promotes School Project 


To encourage friendship between the 
people of the United States and those 
of India the India Association of the 
University of Wisconsin is sponsoring 
a get-acquainted project for grade and 
high schools of the state. India is in 
the throes of experimenting in self- 
government and it is hoped that en- 
couragement from the United States 
will help them in their struggles. The 
project may be a school exhibit or 
library exhibit, school assembly pro- 
gram, a radio broadcast, essays or a 
discussion on a topic related to the 
country. A report of the project should 
be made by May 15 to R. C. V. Ram, 
secretary of the India Association, 
1425 Mound St., Madison. The associa- 
tion has a limited fund which it will 
use to give the school or individual 
some nominal recognition for outstand- 
ing projects. 


Davies Was Misspelled 


In the Beckley—Cardy Co. book 
advertisement that appeared in our 
February Journal the name of their 
Wisconsin representative was mis- 
spelled. The correct name and address 
should be—B. I. Davies, 814—3rd St., 
Green Bay, Wis. See their ad in this 
Journal which has this correction. 


* 
YOURS for the asking 


The advertising coupons in your 
magazine offer some excellent material 
which has been prepared especially for 
you. This column gives only a partial 
list of the many attractive offerings 
to be found in this issue. The coupon 
below is for your convenience in 
ordering. 

55. Set of Seven Wall Charts on Rail- 
Road Transportation—Each 22 x 
34 inches, (file folded to 8% x 11) 
and printed in color. Text and pic- 
tures tell story. Teaching unit sug- 
gestions for teachers. Chart titles: 
Going Places by Rail, Railroads 
and the Community, Railroads and 
National Defense, Railroads and 
Industry, Railroads and the Ameri- 
can Life, How Railroads Serve and 
Railroads and World Trade. Avail- 
able one set per classroom. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

56. Posture Posters set of 7-designed 
for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining helpful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 

. Picture folder of famous compos- 
ers. The pictorial review of 49 
great figures in music, from the 
16th century to the present, has 
been issued in a new format. Many 
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of the composers’ portraits have . x i 

been changed to bring out to the tsk ae a helab4de) alia) iC-Yoldallate 
best advantage the appearance and 

personality of the subject. Seven Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 
composers have been dropped from 
the new issue, and 14 who have 
been recognized more widely in 
recent years, some of them con- 
temporary, have been added. One 
copy only to a teacher. (RCA ‘d 
Victor) Yj POR ewes ¢) Bobolink 

. School Master folder completely ings } don’t hesitate 
describes this newest member of A to cross 
the SVE projector family and sug- X “Ai ¥ islandless 
gests ways it may be used most ; cas, stretch of 
effectively within the large or the 2d Al ocean from 
small school. In color. Illustrated. : Jamaica to 
(Society for Visual Education) mie ao South America 

. The Genie Story A 16-page full- 
color book in which a Genie shows 
a schoolboy the part that coal plays 
in our daily lives. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 

. A Spring Supplement to the 1951- 
52 EBFilms Catalog lists and 
describes 90 new titles that are 
released now or will be released Y” BOBOLINK 
later in the spring, summer or fall. = BREEDING RANGE 

If you have a sound projector and 5 

are using classroom films in your = WINTER RANGE 

school you will want the Supple- 

ment. 


i / B , ds a re 
Pete p ie Migra fron of Dirds—« fscnatng 











four steps which teachers have B 
found helpful on this problem. 00: et 


Techniques suggested are useful yoy will be delighted with attractive | The booklet tells about the Mystery, 


only above the primary level. ' ss Saag 
, De -pz st calle SRATION Advantages and Origin of migration. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 109-page booklet called mx g : g 


30. Manitoba Travelkit—an attractive 
kit containing a good selection of 


OF BIRDs sponsored by U.S.Dep’tofthe It gives you the When, How and 
Interior. The author is biol- es Where birds migrate as well 
colored folders, maps, ete. giv-  ogist Frederick C. Lincoln. . Sie nS «tf as speed of flight, altitude, 
ing particulars of tourist attrac- It is illustrated with exciting ISP| flight-routes and distances. 

tions in Manitoba, Canada. (Prov- flight-maps by Bob Hines— eo =. ) oh The continuing study of mi- 


ince of Manitoba) two of whichare shown here. Say e881 = oration of birds is one of the 
. The Write Thing to Do!—~Stuart : - 


Hiall’s new 40-page bock—is « com At the back is a list of the " bE = { | important subjects today in 
plete handbook of everyday corre- 95 different birds cited with “a yaa =F] conservation of America’s 
spondence .. . from bread and but- common and scientific | % /A i natural resources. 

ter notes to personal business let- names; a fine bibliography y SY Mesie ‘Dis Ge ilies 
nme you how to ‘word and article on bird banding. = ~< fly 25,000 miles a year. 





invitations and regrets, notes of ‘ : 
congratulation, thank you’s and If Further Interested—This booklet MIGRATION OF BIRDS, as described above, can be had 
many others. Each problem is illus- by writing suP’r DOCUMENTS, U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 
trated with a sample letter that 
gives you an idea of what to say Indoors or out, at play or at home—wholesome, delicious 
—and how to say it. One copy to wriGLey’s SPEARMINT GUM is always a satisfying treat. ¢ 
S teacher. ; The real-mint flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. a 
9%; Information on FM radio: 12-page The pleasant, natural chewing helps keep teeth bright. 
non-technical booklet explaining 
advantages of FM radio; 2-page 
mimeographed report on uses for 


FM radio in classrooms, complete ae eh a | 7 / ae OS ae 
information on Zenith FM-AM See Use This Coupon 
radios. State Teachers Magazines, Ine. | 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois | 
Cae Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
- Supplement No. 1 to catalog “U. 3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
S. Government Films for School 55 56 57 58 20 43 
and Industry” issued by United 
World Films. The original catalog Subject taught 
plus the supplement describes more eakciud ‘ease PIS eeerte seve 
than 2500 U. S. Government films School aiiinees: ~ nu: ae De A aS at 
and filmstrips that are sold under City ink PERM Shas Seas 
Government contract by United Enrollment: Boys pies. i ___ Cite 
World Films. 
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~ Wisconsin 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms—the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 
Your EBF representatives are 
JOSEPH DICKMAN 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 








eae ae 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Play Ball (Sound; 14 min.; $3.50 GI; 
Use: Phys. Educ., J, S; Soc. St., J; 
Sociol., S, C; Clubs, J, A) 

Explains baseball as a great and 
typically American institution. Shows 
opening day crowds from all walks of 
life and the tremendous enthusiasm of 
the fans. Pictures the many elements 
which go into making baseball a big 
business such as the grounds keepers, 
the concessionaires and the farm sys- 
tem. Features the Brooklyn Dodgers in 
spring training and many former and 
present-day “greats” in the baseball 
world. (RKO) 


Introduction to Student Teaching 
(Sound; 19 min.; $3.50 T; Use: 
Guid., C; Teach., C; Psych., C) 
Shows the activities of three seniors 

during the early weeks of their student 
teaching experience. Demonstrates four 
fundamentals: getting acquainted with 
the school; becoming accustomed to 
handling routine classroom matters; 
becoming familiar with a wide variety 
of instructional materials; and becom- 
ing acquainted with the pupils. (Indi- 
ana Univ.) 


Atomic Alert (Sound; 10 min.; $2.50 
T: Use: Guid., 1,.J;,-83° S008; diya; 
S; Clubs, J) 

Shows that an atomic bomb ex- 
plodes with the usual explosive ele- 
ments of blast and heat, plus the re- 
lease of radio-activity. Shows home 
basement shelter equipped with a sur- 
vival kit; children at school during 
atom attack and how they should act. 
Avoids scare mood. The only film (to 
date, March, 1951) on atomic defense 
made for children. (EFBF') 


| Why Can’t Jimmy Read? (Sound; 15 


min.; $8.00 GI; Use: Guid., C; 

Psych., C; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 

Documents the typical procedures 
used in diagnosis and the valuable 
service that can be performed by a 
reading clinic working with parents 
and teachers. Uses the story of a nine- 
year-old in fourth grade and his read- 
ing problem as a typical case study. 
(Syracuse Univ.) 


School (The) (Sound; 22 min.; $2.59 
GI; Use: Sociol., S; Teach. C; 
Clubs, A) 

An intriguing visit in a _ typical, 
small-town, elementary school from the 
time the janitor arrives in the morn- 
ing to the close of the school day. 
Shows the various activities going on: 
reading, mathematics, recess, science, 
art, and music. Captures particularly 
well the “feel”? and atmosphere of a 
*90d school. (Castle—OW1) 





16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


2500 FILMS = RECENT EXAMPLES: 





THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 





Life and work of Ed- 
ward Weston, illus- 
trated with his view of 
geographical features 
of California. 








TANGLEWOOD 
STORY 





Scenes of the Tangle- 
wood Music Festival, 
the school, and Kous- 
sevitsky conducting 
the Boston Symphony. 











BLUE 
RIBBON 





Family life and activi- 
ties of rural youth, 
highlighted by 4-H 
Club competition. 





HOOVER 
DAM 





How Colorado River 
was dammed for power 
and water supply, and 
how it is administered. 








UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
Producers of CASTLE FILMS 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29 


(© Send me your 1952 Catalog. 
[J Add me to your regular mailing list. 
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Wisconsin Education Assn. 


APRIL 1952 


Organized 1853 





Wisconsin Elementary 
Principals to Meet, 
Green Lake in May 


Public Relations Will Be 
General Theme for Session 


The annual spring confer- 
ence of the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ 
Association will meet again 
this year at the American 
Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 9-10, according to 
S. J. Paynter, principal of 
the G. D. Jones School, Wau- 


sau, president of the organi- 
zation. 


The theme topic for the 
conference will be “Public 
Relations in the Elementary 
School”. Otis A. Crosby, pub- 
lic relations director, Detroit 
Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich., will give the key ad- 
dress of the conference on 
Friday. Glen Eye, School of 
Education, University of 
Wisconsin, will be the main 
speaker on Saturday as he 
stresses the importance of 
the principal in making a 
public relations program suc- 
cessful. William Buboltz, 
principal of the Victor L. 
Berger School, Milwaukee, 
and vice president of the 
Department of Elementary 








Are You Moving? 

If you are changing 
your mailing address, 
please notify the WEA 
office. Since Uncle Sam 
does not forward second 
class mail, he returned 
115 March Journals and 
collected two cents each. 
To mail the magazine to 
the new address costs 
three cents more postage. 
Please let the WEA office 
know when you move. 











School Principals of the 
NEA, will bring a message 
to the conference from the 
national office. 


Discussion Groups 

During Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning the 
principals will be organized 
into discussion groups ac- 
cording to the three areas: 
It Starts in the Classroom, 
The School and Community 
United thru Community Re- 
sources, and The Role of the 
Principal in Public Rela- 
tions. The principals will be 
given the opportunity of in- 
dicating in which area they 
wish to participate on the 
advance registration forms 
which will be sent to them 
by April 15. There will be 
entertainment and plenty of 
recreation facilities for ev- 
eryone attending the confer- 
ence. 





Two were chosen 


Executive Committee: 


son, Marinette. 
zinsky, La Crosse. 
Waukesha. 
Wisconsin Dells. 
nar, Milwaukee. 
Catherine 


Superior; 


utive Secretary, Madison. 





StateJDelegates Elected to NEA 


Members of the association elected 12 district dele- 
gates to the NEA Representative Assembly in Detroit. 
in each. The following will be 
certified to NEA together with five appointed by the 


District I: Hilda Belle Oxby, Eau Claire State Col- 
lege; Mrs. Gudrun McCartan, Superior. 
District II: Flita Luedke, Plymouth; Wm. C. God- 
District III: Elton Boettcher, Wausau; Ruth Stro- 
District IV: A. B. Close, Racine; Clarice Kline, 
District V: Marie Hagen, Madison; Paul Loofboro, 
District VI: Irene Downey, West Allis; Ethel Mol- 
Other delegates are President Leslie W. Johnson, 
Behrens, 
Kenosha; S. R. Slade, State NEA Director, Wausau; 


Alma Therese Link, Wisconsin member NEA Reso- 
lutions Committee, Oshkosh; and O. H. Plenzke, Exec- 


retiring president, 
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Watson Calls Groups 
To Plan Legislation 


Upon invitation of Supt. 
| 





| Watson a meeting of groups 
| nterested in possible educa- 
| tional legislation met at the 
| State Capitol on Mar. 10. 
| Exploratory discussions were 
had on subjects as increased 
state aid and taxation to 
support it, the status of the 
county superintendency as 
related to the development 
of integrated districts, voca- 
tional school trends and prob- 
lems, county normal schools, 
fiscal independence, teacher 
shortage, and many allied 
topics. Most impressive fact 
of the conference was the 
multitude of challenging, 
difficult situations for none 
of which there seemed to be 
easy solutions. 

Groups which had repre- 
sentation were the county 
and city superintendents, 
county normal principals, 
Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards, the Rural 
School Boards Association, 
State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Joint 
Committee on Education, 
State PTA, Dept. of Public 
| Instruction, and Wisconsin 
| Education Association. The 
|latter was represented by 
President Johnson, Lester 
| Emans, and O. H. Plenzke. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| NEA President Named 
| Head, Western College 


J. Cloyd Miller, president 
|of the National Education 
| Association, recently accepted 
| the presidency of New Mex- 


|ico Western College at Sil- | 
| ver City, N. M. He resigned | 


| from the superintendency of 


ithe Deming (N. M.) Public | 


| Schools, effective June 30. 
Pres. Miller has had con- 
| siderable experience in pub- 
| lie school work, having been 
a classroom teacher, prin- 
cipal, and_ superintendent. 
| Since 1939 he has been head 
|of the schools at Deming. 
| Western College is a teacher 
| preparatory school. 








Wisconsin Administrators and School 
Boards Hold Joint Meeting in Milwaukee 


Officers of Associations 
Elected for Next Year 


Wisconsin administrators 
and boards had a most suc- 
cessful meeting in Milwau- 
kee Mar. 27 and 28, in fact, 
the concensus was that pres- 
entations on subjects of cur- 
rent interest were outstand- 
ing. County superintendents 
and boards of rural-urban 
community schools were par- 
ticipants. 

Formal addresses were 
given by Dr. Glen Eye of the 
University, Dean J. B. Ed- 
monson of the U. of Michi- 
gan, Robert M. Cole, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois 
State School Board Associa- 
tion, Supt. George E. Wat- 
son, Wm. J. Grede, Milwau- 
kee, president of NAM, Dr. 
J. Martin Klotsche, Milwau- 
kee, and John E. Tepoorten, 
Madison. Eye, Watson, and 
Plenzke, in their talks at- 
tempted to impress the board 
members with the necessity 
of exploiting every opportu- 
nity to give teachers a sense 
of belonging in the commu- 
nity. 

Governor Kohler spoke on 
educational problems at the 
concluding luncheon session 
on Friday. 


O’Brien and Thiel 
Elected Presidents 

George O’Brien of Two 
Rivers was elected president 
of the school administrators 
association. Vice-president is 
Ralph Balliette of Platte- 
ville, and F. G. MacLachlan, 
Park Falls, was _ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The lat- 
ter was also re-elected to the 
board of directors. Two 
others elected to the direc- 
tors’ group are Ted Jenson 
of Shorewood and Homer De 
Long of Eau Claire. 

Roy Thiel of Fond du Lac 
is the new president of the 
boards association. Wm. 
Milne, Phillips, and Ralph 
Lund, Black River Falls, are 
vice-presidents. Joe Hame- 
link of Racine continues as 
secretary-treasurer, and N. 
E. “Doc” Masterson of Ste- 
vens Point was again chosen 
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MUZZY: A History of Our Country, 

New Ed. 
A brand-new edition of a widely popular book. 
Up-to-date in content; new cartoons, illustrations, 
and maps; fresh new study aids. W orkbooks, Tests, 
Teachers’ Manual. 


KIDGER: Problems Facing American 
Democracy 

A balanced, impartial treatment of such modern 

American problems as the farm situation, money 

and prices, conservation. Shows the student how 

to think. Many study aids. 


TIEGS—-ADAMS-SMITH: Your Life as a 
Citizen 

Just Published! An attractively illustrated new book 

which introduces students to the government and 

ideals of our country and inspires them to pattici- 

pate in the fundamental activities of good citizen- 


ship. Workbook. 
Ginn and 
Company 


2301—2311 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








editor of the boards’ publi- 
cation. 


Chester Byrnes Honored 


The Administrators’ 
Award was presented to 
Supt. Chester W. Byrnes, 
East Troy, for many years 
at the head of East Troy 
schools, a man who ranks 
high professionally and holds 
the personal esteem of a host 
of friends thruout the state. 
Mr. Byrnes at one time 
served as an officer of WEA. 
It is regretted that he was 
unable to receive the award 
in person on account of pro- 
longed illness which has 
kept him confined to his 
home. Congratulations, Ches- 
ter! 


Former NEA President 
Dies in Minneapolis 





Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
president of the National 
“ducation Association in 
1941-42, passed away in 
Minneapolis Mar. 18. Her 
leadership in education also 
included membership on the 
NEA Executive Committee, 
the Board of Trustees, and 
the presidency of the Na- 


tional Department of Class- | 
'Madison 6. 


room Teachers. 





Recreation Leaders 
Laboratory Planned 


The Wisconsin Recreation 
Leaders’ Laboratory has 
scheduled two conferences 
this summer according to 
Bruce L. Cartter of the UW 
College of Agriculture, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the or- 
ganization. The first one will 
be held at the Wausau Youth 
Camp, Wausau, May 18-24, 
and the second at the Lu- 
theran Camp, Embarrass, 
Aug. 3-9. 

The theme for this years’ 
meetings will be: “The Con- 
tribution of Folk Back- 
grounds to Recreation.” The 
purpose of the laboratories 
is to share recreational ex- 
periences and skills, clarify 
recreational objectives, and 
become acquainted with lead- 
ership techniques and new 
materials. Each day of the 
week will be devoted to a 
better understanding of each 
region’s contribution: Scan- 
dinavian, Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, Oriental, 
and The Americas. 

For information about the 
laboratories write to Mr. 
Cartter, 314 Agricultural 
Hall, College of Agriculture, 








A new 
design 


for learning 


ARS 6 7 aS 


Growth in Arithmetic embodies a new design 
for learning. This series is based on the assump- 


tion that effective learning at each stage of 


growth requires “thinking about” the number 


aspects of common experience, progressive 


understanding of the number system, and a con- 


tinuing reliance upon analysis and discovery of 


number relationships. 


BY JOHN R. CLARK, CHARLOTTE W. JUNGE, 
HAROLD E. MOSER, AND ROLLAND R. SMITH 


WORLD 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


BOOK 
COMPANY 


James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 
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Classroom Teachers To 
Hold Session, April 26 


The Wisconsin Classroom 
Teacher Conference will be 
held at the Menasha High 
School, Saturday, Apr. 26 
with arrangements being 
made by William Herziger of 
Menasha and Charles Mc- 
Givern of Two Rivers, serv- 
ing as co-chairmen. The 
theme for the meeting is 
“Your Future as a Teacher.” 

Following registration at 
8:30 the general session will 
begin at 9:15 A. M. At 11 
A. M. six discussion groups 
will consider the following 
topics: (1) balance among 
academic, special interest, 
and extra-curricular activi- 
ties; (2) improvements in 
the satisfactory realization 
of ideals in professional 
standards (ethics); (3) cer- 
tification standards as out- 
lined by the Advisory Com- 
mission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Stand- 
ards; (4) inservice growth; 
(5) mental health thru free- 
dom of self-expression; and 
(6) coordination of the three 
R’s from grades 1-12. 

After the luncheon the 
general session will hear re- 





ports on the NEA, a panel 
of four foreign students, and 
conference reporters. 


WAEVG Has Scheduled 
Program for May 9-10 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance has planned 
a two-day conference in 
Madison for Friday and Sat- 
urday, May 9-10, reports 
Arthur C. Larsen of Sheboy- 
gan, secretary of the associ- 
ation. Following the Smor- 
gasbord luncheon the first 
day at 12:15 at Kennedy 
Manor a panel including rep- 
resentatives from trades and 
industry, distributive educa- 
tion, cosmetology, health 
services, and the state civil 
service will discuss the sub- 
ject, “What of the Sixty 
Percent.” 

Dr. Alice K. Jonietz, clin- 
ical psychologist of the Stu- 
dent Counseling Bureau, 
University of Illinois, will 
be the luncheon speaker for 
Saturday on the _ subject, 
“Critical Points in Therapy 
with Recordings.” A Mem- 
bership Committee meeting 
will be held at 11 A. M. and 
a business session will follow 





| the luncheon. 





State Colleges Plan 
Conference for April 


The Association of the 
Wisconsin State College Fac- 
ulties will hold their 1952 
conference, Apr. 25-26, at 
the Loraine Hotel in Madi- 
son according to an an- 
nouncement by Emerson G. 
Wulling of La Crosse, presi- 
dent of the group. Highlight 


of the program will be the| 


address by Homer P. ”ainey, 
president of Stephens Col- 
lege, at the banquet held 
Friday evening at the hotel. 
His subject is “Tendencious 
Education.” Mr. Rainey was 
formerly president of the 
University of Texas, direc- 
tor of the American Youth 
Commission, president of 
Bucknell University, presi- 
dent of Franklin College, 
and professor of education at 
the University of Oregon. 





leges. Special and sectional 
meetings will be held at 
luncheons and later during 
the afternoon. 

The Delegate Assembly 
will meet on Saturday morn- 
ing for the business of the 
group and election of officers. 





State Youth Conference 
Arranged in Eau Claire 


The second statewide 
Youth Conference, opened to 
all Wisconsin young people, 
will be held in Eau Claire, 
Apr. 24-26. Invitations have 
keen sent to youth in high 
schools, vocational schools, 
colleges, and out-of-school 
youth. 

The three-day meeting is 
the outgrowth of last 
spring’s Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, 
called in Madison by Gov. 


| Walter Kohler, Jr. At that 
|time a committee was ap- 


Relations with University | pointed to arrange for a con- 


The program will start at 
10 A. M. on Friday, Apr. 25, 
at which time there will be 
a report on and demonstra- 
tion of the educational broad- 
casts of the various state 
colleges, followed by a sym- 
posium on the relation of the 
university and the state col- 





| ference this spring. 


Eight workshops will at- 
tempt to cover principal 
fields of youth participation 
in community affairs thru 
such channels as schools, 
youth councils, youth center 
boards, church, and rural 
youth organizations. 








SO YEARS OF SERVICE 
has proven the value 
of Holden Book Covers 


They are recognized as the standard for Quality and Economy. 


Holden Book Covers actually reduce the per pupil cost of textbooks 
by prolonging the life of the books up to 3 years. 


Holden Covers are made of specially processed paper—designed to 
withstand friction, abrasion and weather. 


They are an economic necessity if you are to get the Maximym Service 


from your books. 


Constantly rising costs and increased enrollments present a real finan- 
cial problem to school administrators— 


Let Holden help solve your textbook problem. 
GET THE HOLDEN HABIT ...IT PAYS! 


SAMPLES FREE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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Health and Phy. Ed. 
Groups Plan for May 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation will 
hold its first Spring Confer- 
ence at the American Baptist 





Assembly Ground, Green 
Lake, on May 9-11. 

The program will include 
panel discussions in each of 
the three areas, demonstra- 
tions, group participation, 
motion pictures, and several 
addresses. Among the speak- 
ers will be G. E. Watson, 





HUFF 


37 years’ placement service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND 


TEACHERS AGENCY THE WEST 
MISSOULA, MONT. Exceptional Opportunities, 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Register now. 
FREE LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 
(New Booklet out—Certifi- 





== cation and Application.) 








state superintendent of 
schools; Cliff Fagan, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association; Dr. Fred Hein, 
school health consultant of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; and Paul 
Olson, principal of the Mid- 
vale School in Madison. 
There will be a $1.00 regis- 
tration fee. For further in- 
formation write to Orlo Mil- 
ler, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison. 





PLEASE make your application NOW! 


Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now! 


If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, or other Summer Expenses, 
In June you will be involved in the usual 


summer rush period, and it may take from TEN DAYS TO TWO WEEKS to get a 
loan. Please make application EARLY for a Summer Loan. The details can be arranged 
now and the loan completed at any later date you prefer. 








It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 








Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Married 
Amount desired $ 


Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 
_.._ Member of WEA 








Date of first payment — 





OTERO W MOND tie os eee ee ceee 
Purpose of loan 








car, or endorsers, etc. 


Name 5. 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 





Name _ 





If other security is being offered, give description 


Address 











Husband’s occupation 
My salary is $ 
My total indebtedness is $ 





per month for 


_ Salary $ 





Nature of indebtedness 








Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~-___-- 


Encumbrance $ 








My teaching address is 





My home address is 


Name of my parents and their address 














Years in present position 


Total experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 





I hereby subscribe for one share of stovk at $5.00 per share. 
Permanent address 





(Signed) 
On .. 





, 19____, we 





the loan for 








CREDIT COMMITTEE _ 














Home Economists to 
Meet at Green Lake 


The seventh annual spring 
convention of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association 
will be held at the American 
Baptist Assembly, Green 
Lake, Apr. 25 and 26. The 
theme of the convention will 
be ‘“‘Better Relationships 
thru a Wider Interpretation 
of Home Economics.” The 
convention will open Friday 
evening with a reception and 
a talk by Eldora Keske, In- 
ternational Farm Youth 
Education delegate to Aus- 
tria. She will tell of her ex- 
periences in Austria. 

Saturday morning a group 
of Wisconsin women wil] 
participate in a panel dis- 
cussing the subject: “Promo- 
tion of Home Economics thru 
Newspapers, Television, Ra- 
dio, and Magazines.” Flor- 
ence Beatty, supervisor of 
home economics in Milwau- 
kee, will be chairman of the 
panel. The second number on 
the morning program will be 
Beth Peterson, home econo- 
mist of the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s Extension De part- 
ment, who will speak on the 
topic, “From Calico to 
Nylon.” 

Saturday afternoon, Mar- 
jorie Child Hustid, the origi- 
nal Betty Crocker, will speak 
on “Do You Want Recogni- 
tion.” Annette Snapper, who 
has made nine trips to 
Europe since 19438, will speak 
on “Europe in Today’s 
World.” 





Supervising Teachers 
List Honor Members 


The yearly directory of 
the Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers Association dedi- 
cates deserved space to nine 
women who have devoted 25 
years or more to this “high 
type of educational leader- 
ship.” The Journal joins the 
association in congratulating 
Inez Halsted, Katherine Mc- 
Gowan, Mary Meyer, Hattie 
Fredrick, Josephine Turner, 
Alyce Giese, Vera Rehn- 
strand, Addell McKenney, 
and Helma T. Amundson 
upon their loyal and out- 
standing services in rural 
education. 

Present officers are Edwin 
B. Corrigan, Ashland, presi- 
dent; Alyce Giese, Juneau, 
vice-president; and Robert 
L. Johnson, Hammond, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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Group Discussion Is 
Social Studies Theme 


“Method of Improving 
_Group Discussion” is the 
theme selected by the Wis- 
consin Council for Social 
Studies for its annual spring 
conference at the Memorial 
Union, University of Wis- 
‘ consin, Saturday, May 3, ac- 
cording to William Dunwid- 
die of Neenah, president of 
the Council. 





Following registration 
from 9:00-9:50 the confer- 
ence will be officially opened 
with an address of welcome 
by C. V. Easum, UW History 
professor. The principal ad- 
dress of the morning session 
will be given by Nevin S. 
James of Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, on the sub- 
ject: “Establishing Stand- 
ards for Rating Group Dis- 
cussion.” 


The balance of the morn- 





ing program will feature ele- 
mentary and secondary sec- 
tion panel discussions. “Prac- 
tical Techniques for Improv- 
ing Class Discussions” will 
be the subject for the panel 
for the grades 1-8 with Mrs. 
Mable Meyer of Oshkosh, 
Mrs. S. E. Crockett of Me- 
nasha, and Alice Lichtenberg 
of Neenah constituting the 
participating members. Stu- 
dents of the Wisconsin For- 
ensic Union will give a dem- 
onstration panel discussion. 





Luncheon Reservations 


David Fellman of the UW 
Political Science Department 
will present the luncheon ad- 
dress entitled: ‘‘Current 
Threats to Basic American 
Freedoms.” 


Reservations for the lunch- 
eon should be made with 
Ruth Johnson, Wisconsin 
High School, Madison 6. The 
price is $1.50 and reserva- 
tions should reach Miss 
Johnson by Thurs., May 1. 








Announcing 
the 
Thorndike- 
Barnhart 
Dictionary 
Program 


BLANCHE 


MARTIN and 


OF 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 


INVITE 
YOU 


To Make Your Summer 
Pleasant! Profitable! 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM 
SUMMER INCOME 


(Teachers like yourself can 
earn $750) 


You will enjoy this satisfying, dignified work 
as a Representative of the CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT PLAN. You start earning the week 
school closes. As a qualified Representative, 
you receive a guaranteed minimum weekly in- 
come for the summer under our special Teacher 
Program. Training is free. No evening work. 


YOU CAN REPRESENT THE CHILD De 
pe ge gg ® var win YOUR OW 
EA. OR OU WISH TO TRAVEL, 
MANY INTERESTING SECTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARE AVAILABLE, 


Your summer vacation can be the most profit- 
able, most pleasant one you’ve ever enjoyed. 
You’ll have money in the fall when school 
starts. There will be extra dollars for expenses 
that school salaries may not cover. You will 
meet new people, have satisfying experiences 
that will ENRICH your teaching activities 
later. 


“IT HAD A bee TIME AND AM 
GOING TO DO IT AGAIN NEXT SUM- 
MER!” is what Ssaiteaumineniees tell us. Many 
continue on a profitable part-time basis the 
year round. And many of our full-time Repre- 
sentatives (with incomes up to $10,000) are 
former teachers. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 

Only a limited number of qualified Represen- 
tatives can be accepted for Summer, 1952, 
positions. 


JAMES 
DEVINE 


This famous arithmetic series 
was designed to crown your teaching 
efforts with Better-Than-Ever success 


ADVENTURES 
WITH NUMBERS 


By OSBORN and RIEFLING 


GRADES 


BEGINNING 
DICTIONARY 
for Grades 4-5 
JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
for Grades 5-8 
HIGH SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY 
for Grades 9-12 


Copyright 1952 


ee) 


_— 


even poor readers 
understand 


there is no log-jam of 
skills in the middle grades 


you can tailor your 
program to fit each child 


Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart, 
master of the Thorndike psy- 
chological approach to making 
dictionaries that teach, 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
and COMPANY 


that thinking with numbers 
becomes a teachable skill 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 

6 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 2, Illinois 
I am _ interested in your Teacher’s CHILD 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN for the Summer, 1952. ) 
Send me information as soon as possible. 





Chicago 11 
Dallas 1 
Atlanta 3 

San Francisco 5 
New York 10 


W. A. STOLEN, Representative 
1504 Edgehill Drive, Madison, Wis. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS 1 + PASADENA 2 | 


| 
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A 16mm projector you can 


THREAD IN LESS 
THAN 30 SECONDS! 


It’s true. Hundreds of time tests have proved 
it. With this amazing new RCA ‘‘Thread- 
Easy’’ sound projector, you can actually thread 
the film in less than half a minute. 





® Thread it with one hand. 

© Thread it while you're lecturing. 
@ Thread it in the dark. 

e@ Youngsters can thread it. 

@ It’s just plain easy fo thread! 


It’s double-extra dependable, too 

The show goes on and stays on every time 
with this new projector. Here are just a few 
of the many reasons why: 

You can replace projection lampin45 seconds 

... exciter lamp in 20 seconds. 

You can rewind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, 

without shifting belts, pulleys, or reels. 


You can project the same film 50 or 500 or 
1500 times, without appreciable wear or damage 
to film. 


Before you buy any projector at any 
price, make this simple comparison 


Compare RCA with any other 16mm sound 
projector at any price! Thread the RCA. 


Time yourself. Now try threading any other | 


projector. See what we mean? You'll quickly 


discover RCA is by far the Easiest Prosector 


To Tureab. 


FREE BROCHURE ... Mail Coupon NOW * 


Visual Products, Dept. 168D 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send me full story on 
the new “Thread-Easy”” RCA “400” 16mm pro- 
jector that I can thread in less than 30 seconds! 
I’m interested in: 

0 Junior model for classrooms, small 

auditoriums 
0) Senior model for larger auditoriums 


Name 





Position. 
Address 


City. State 
() Please arrange actual demonstration 











RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


@ 
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Summer College in a 
Cool Mountain Vacationland 
Black Hills Teachers College 


A Four-Year Accredited Institution 


Spearfish, South Dakota 


TWO SESSIONS 
June 2 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


. Cost of Tuition, Fees, Board, Room, 


Books 
Maximum (each term) $125.00 


. Practical Courses in Speech Rehabili- 
tation, Remedial Reading, Conserva- 
tion for Teachers, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, Recreational Leaders, and 
Others. 

. Courses designed to meet certificate 
requirements and renewal require- 
ments for all states. 

. INDIVIDUAL and group RECREA- 
TION for all. 

Write for Souvenir Catalog 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Mexico’s Unique School 
[TWO SESSIONS 

TRAVEL SESSION—June 22-July 16. Ex- 
ploring Mexico’s Colonial Route: Guana- 
juato, Queretaro, San Miguel Allende, San 
Luis Potosi—Mexico City, Taxco, Acapul- 
CO, etc. 
REGULAR SESSION—July 25-Aug. 21. 
Courses: Spanish, Mexican History, Art, 
Silversmithing, Dancing, etc. Field Trips. 
4 College Hrs. Credit. A delightful vaca- 
tion interlude of study and travel at a very 
low cost. For further information— 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 


Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta. Wichita, Kansas 


| EAGLE CAVE 


Something New for Your School ! 
A Tour Designed for Students — 
Special Rates 
MUSCODA, WISCONSIN 

















APPLICATION PHOTOS 


Your Photo must accompany Applications. 
It helps to secure better positions. We sup- 
ply photos for thousands of teachers every 
year. Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 21/2 x 31/2 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 21/2 x 3l/2 


High-Gloss finish. Send remittance with 
Order to your Agency, or to 


NATIONAL PHOTO SERVICE 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











YOUR SUMMER TRIP 
Wherever and whenever you 
wish to go, write us for informa- 
tion. Group forming for Yellow- 
stone & Glacier Parks in July. 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Mrs. Belle Green Perry 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
The Teacher’s Agent 











THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A, 33rd Year 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, 
now. 706 S. Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa. 


we can find it for you. Enroll 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 
In California? Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York City? In big city, 
or little town, or in-between? In public school, | sdooenas school, college, or univer- 


sity ?—get in touch with 
25 E. Jackson 


Member N.A.T. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Il. 


April 1952 





